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IN our last we indicated generally our opinion of the Crofter 
Bill introduced by her Majesty’s Government, and laid greater 
weight on its best provisions than upon its defects. On this 
occasion we shall go over it in greater detail, and point out 
the many respects in which it falls short of what is justly 
demanded by the Highland people. 

While, as pointed out in our June issue, the concession in 
principle of Security of Tenure, Fair Rents, and Compensation 
for Improvements, is a long step in the right direction, these, as 
clogged by so many conditions in the Government Bill, will be 
found of scarcely any practical value. Security of Tenure, for 
instance, is only granted—(1) On condition that the Crofter shall 
pay his rent when due ; (2) That he shall not assign his tenancy 
to another ; (3) That he shall not injure the buildings on the 
croft, nor allow any deterioration of the soil ; (4) That he shall 
not sub-divide nor sub-let his holding without the consent in 
writing of the landlord, and that he shall not build any dwell- 
ing-house thereon otherwise than in substitution of that upon it 
at the date of the passing of the Act; (5) That he shall do no 
act by which he shall become Notour Bankrupt, and shall not 
execute a trust deed for behoof of his creditors; (6) That the 
landlord or any person authorised by him shall have the 


right to enter on the holding for the purpose of mining, or 
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searching for minerals, quarrying stone, gravel, sand, brick, clay, 
or slate; cutting timber or peats; making roads, fences, 
drains, or water-courses; and, worse than all, for hunting, shoot- 
ing, fishing, or taking game, which latter is described, to mean 
deer, hares, rabbits, pheasants, partridges, quails, landrails, grouse, 
woodcock, snipe, wild-duck, widgeon, and teal ; and (7) That the 
Crofter shall not open any house on his Croft‘for the salefof 
intoxicating liquors. 

The most cursory perusal of these “ statutory conditions,” 
will convince the reader that the security of tenure proposed 
in the Bill is no security at all, and that a Crofter would be less 
likely to be removed under existing circumstances‘ than subject 
to an Act fenced by conditions, which would legalise hisfre- 
moval for the breach of any one of them. 

The Crofter must have some reasonable time allowed, within 
which he shall be at liberty to pay up his arrears; and any arrears 
incurred prior to the passing of the Act, should not affect the 
tenant holding under the Act, but should be collected as an 
ordinary debt ; for, as previously shown, those arrears were in- 
curred under conditions which it is the intention of this Bill to 
remove ; and it would be extremely harsh to make the existence 
of arrears so incurred a condition of the tenancy under the 
new Act. 

We do not see why the Crofter should not be allowed to as- 
sign his tenancy, subject to the approval of the landlord, and, 
failing his approval, subject to the decision of the arbiters under 
the Act, as in the Irish Land Act of 1880. 

It is quite right that provision should be made against the 
dilapidation of buildings, provided that they belong to the land- 
lord ; and against any deterioration of the soil, if such deteriora- 
tion be not the natural consequence of circumstances over which 
the tenant has no control. 

The conditions as to sub-dividing or sub-letting are likely to 
prove advantageous to the tenants themselves. We do not, how- 
ever, see why, in the event of a tenant becoming Notour Bank- 
rupt (which simply means that a decree for debt has been ob- 
tained against him in any court, and a charge served upon it, and 
that he is unable to pay before the expiry of the charge), or exe- 

cuting a Trust Deed for behoof of his creditors, should forfeit his 
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tenancy to the landlord, and by so doing enable the proprietor to 
appropriate all the tenant’s improvements, while all his other 
creditors get nothing for whatever may be due to them, even for 
the materials and manure which went to increase the value of the 
holding. This appears to us nothing less than a re-imposition of 
Hypothec in a new and most offensive form. The landlord, with 
the aid of his subordinates and friends, can never have any 
difficulty with the great majority of Crofters in bringing about the 
state of things necessary to constitute a Notour Bankruptcy; and 
there is no doubt at all that many will, through their agents, 
take full advantage of it to get rid of the people, and, at the 
same time, appropriate their property, and that of their creditors. 

It is difficult to see how the tenant can be fairly asked to 
submit to his land being cut up for mining and quarrying pur- 
poses, or opened up for making roads, drains, or water-courses, by 
the landlord. This means that the tenant may be persecuted by 
estate officials who may have any grudge against him—and there 
are plenty men capable of such at present in office in the High- 
lands—to such an extent that he may be driven to obstruct his 
landlord, and so forfeit his tenancy ; but the worst condition of 
all is that the Croft should be made a game preserve for deer, 
hares, rabbits, and all other game—an insidious means of intro- 
ducing a new set of Game Laws, intolerable to the tenant, and 
calculated to make his life miserable and his labour useless. 

We have previously pointed out how absurd it is, in the 
event of the landlord and tenant agreeing upon the Fair Rent to 
be paid, for a period of years, that the rent payable prior to such 
an arrangement should revive at the termination of the agree- 
ment come to. This is distinctly opposed to the custom hitherto 
acted upon in Scotland, where, by tacit relocation, any existing 
agreement continues until a new one is entered upon. 

The clauses providing for a Fair Rent and Compensation 
for Improvements are on the whole just, but like that for 
Security of Tenure, they are rendered almost useless by the 
unjust conditions attached to them. Why, for instance, should 
a tenant be debarred from getting the value of his improvements 
because he had received some slight assistance or consideration 
from the landlord? In nearly every case in the Highlands, the 
landlord gave wood for roofing the Crofters’ houses, and, if this 
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absurd condition of the Bill is to remain, the clause will prove a 
delusion and a snare to the tenant ; for no Crofter receiving such 
assistance will be entitled to any compensation under the Act, 
The reason why this wood was always given is, that while, 
according to the one-sided law of Scotland, the walls of any 
house erected by the tenant became the property of the landlord, 
the tenant could remove the roof, which was his own, but the 
proprietor of the land, to whom a roofless house would be of 
little value, found his way out of the difficulty by supplying 
a few sticks of growing wood, which the tenant usually had to 
cut and convey to his holding, in most cases, for many miles 
distance. Thus, the landlord became the owner of the entire build- 
ing, the tenant having to leave the wood as well as the walls when 
he was removed. By the present Bill, if passed as it stands, this 
will have the effect of making the proposed Compensation for 
Improvements a complete farce—an imposition so far as the 
Crofter-tenant generally is concerned. After and in the light of 
this, it was scarcely necessary to have declared that no compensa- 
tion should be given for any improvements made “in virtue of 
any agreement or understanding expressed in estate regulations, 
or other writings;” though this makes the position of the Crofter 
utterly hopeless. And, at the same time, we have here presented 
to us the extraordinary proposal to place agreements or under- 
standings expressed in estate regulations above the law of the 
land. 

It was previously shown that the provisions of the Bill are of 
no practical value to the Cottars. Any improvements made 
by them will be found of no value to the occupier of the Croft on 
which their houses are built, and it is provided that under this 
Bill compensation is only to be allowed on what the improve- 
ment is worth to an incoming-tenant ; which, in the case of a 
Cottar living on a Croft, will be worth nothing at all. Therefore, 
the only effect of the proposed legislation, as regards the Cottars, 
is a cruel suggestion to the landlord to remove them at his dis- 
cretion, by machinery now being provided by the Legislature 
for that purpose. 

The only remark which it is necessary to make on the 
Valuation clauses of the Bill is, that it is not clearly pointed out 
whether, when the landlord and tenant mutually agree to accept 
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the decision of a sole arbiter, the expenses of the Valuation in 
that case is to be provided in the same way as if the arbitration 
were conducted by the valuators under the Act. There should 
be no doubt as to this. The parties should be held free of the 
expenses of the arbitration, just the same as if the proceedings 
were carried through by the Government valuators in terms of 
the Statute. 

For the purpose of determining the area to which the Act 
shall apply, her Majesty is to appoint three Commissioners who, 
after due inquiry, shall ascertain the parishes, islands, or districts 
forming aggregates of parishes within the Highland counties, 
which are henceforth to be Crofting Parishes, and to which the 
Act shall apply, the condition being that a “Crofting Parish” 
shall mean a parish in which there are, at the commencement of 
the Act, or have been within the last eighty years, holdings con- 
sisting of arable land, held, with a right of pasture land in common 
with others, and in which there are still Crofters at the commence- 
ment of the Act. By this definition, glens which were at one time 
occupied by a thriving tenantry, but which have been cleared by 
the action of the proprietors, such as Strathnaver, in Sutherland- 
shire, and many similar straths and glens throughout the High- 
lands, will be entirely excluded from the benefits of the Act ; and, 
as we apprehend it, even when there are one or two Crofters re- 
maining in such a district or parish, the Act shall only apply to 
those few who have escaped the hands of the evictors, and it 
makes no provision as regards the remaining portion of the 
district, strath, or glen. 

A Crofter is designed as “a tenant of a holding from 
year to year, who habitually resides on his holding, the rent of 
which does not exceed £30 in money, and which is situated in a 
Crofting Parish.” Thus, all those holding leases of any de- 
scription are excluded from the operation of the Act. It will be 
interesting to find out how this will affect certain estates with 
which we are acquainted, where, as in one instance, the Crofters are 
all said to have leases of twelve years, these leases being in terms 
of estate regulations, printed in, or affixed to, the rent-books. 
Will these printed documents, “agreements, understandings ex- 
pressed in estate regulations, or other writings,” be held to have 
the effect of legally executed and stamped leases, in a Bill which 
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raises estate regulations to a higher position than the ordinary 
law of the land? We fear they will. At any rate, it is im- 
portant that attention should be called to the existence of such. 

The proposal to advance Government money to enable 
Crofters to stock additional land is one of the most important in 
the Bill, and, therefore, it is a pity that the proposal is made ina 
manner which is almost certain to secure its ultimate failure for 
carrying out the object which the Government seems to have had 
in view. This money, it is declared, may be advanced “on the 
application of any landlord stating that he intends to enlarge the 
holding of a Crofter who is his tenant, or whose holding is con- 
terminous with his property, and that such Crofter is unable, 
without assistance, to stock the additional land,” by the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, who may, “if they think proper, 
advance to such landlord, on the security of the estate of which 
the intended addition to the holding forms part, a sum, to enable 
the Crofter to stock such additional land, not exceeding five 
years’ rent of the entire holding of the Crofter, including such 
addition,” this sum to be “ repayable in such half-yearly instal- 
ments as will repay the whole sum, with interest at 3% per 
centum per annum, in twenty-five years.” The first thing to be 
remarked in connection with this proposal is that the money is to 
be advanced, not to the tenant himself, but to the landlord, and 
that it is only to be so lent if the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners think it proper to do so, and they, we apprehend, will 
only do so on the security of the estate being considered amply 
sufficient to cover the risk. It is notorious that the greatest 
necessity for advances of this kind exists on the estates of poor 
proprietors in the Highlands, who have already, even in pros- 
perous times, mortgaged their estates to the last penny that they 
could borrow on them, and now, when land has become less 
valuable in the market, and hereafter, when Fair Rents shall have 
been fixed under the provisions of this Act, it will be found that 
not only are these estates not good enough security for any further 
loans, but they will not be found anything like sufficient security 
for the money already advanced upon them. How are the tenants 
on such estates as these to get money for the extension of their 
holdings, even supposing the proprietors were quite willing, if able, 
to aid them in doing so, by taking advantage of the Government 
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proposal. But, further, even should the security be considered 
sufficient by the Public Works Loan Commissioners, will any- 
one, who knows the present state of matters and the feeling 
existing among proprietors, factors, and other estate officials, be- 
lieve for a moment that these gentlemen will borrow money for 
the purpose of lending it to any of those who ‘have taken a lead- 
ing part in the agitation which has procured even the small con- 
cessions already extracted from the Government and from Par- 
liament? Those who know the country and the people will 
have no hesitation in concluding that those gentlemen will do 
nothing of the kind, but that, on the other hand, the money, if 
obtained, will only be lent to persons who shall cringe to estate 
officials, and on the understanding that they shall continue their 
virtual slaves in all time coming. 

To make this clause of any practical use to the tenants, the 
money must be advanced through some other channels than the 
landlords, and on some other security than the majority of High- 
land estates. Care must also be taken that no proprietor shall be 
allowed to charge, as was done in the case of the money borrowed 
for drainage and other improvements some thirty years ago, a 
much higher rate of interest than that at which the Government 
advanced the money, and that the period of repayment shall be 
determined in terms of the Statute. 

We have previously pointed out that any measure which 
does not make provision for the acquisition of more land by the 
Crofters can not and ought not to satisfy the Highland people, 
and those specially interested and their friends have already 
indicated their opinion in this direction in a very unmistakeable 
manner. In short, a Bill, which does not provide for the com- 
pulsory breaking down of the large sheep farms and deer forests 
will never be accepted as a measure of redress, nor satisfy 
those who have been so harshly treated by the evicting landlords 
of the past. It would, in fact, be unjust to those who have kept 
their people about them, to have the provisions of this Bill 
applied to their properties, while the proprietors of those estates 
from which the people had been so harshly removed were 
allowed to go scot-free. This would be punishing the wrong 
people, and paying a premium to the wrong-doers for gross 
misconduct. 
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Apart from this latter outstanding defect, the result of a 
careful consideration of the clauses, conditions, and omis- 
sions of the Bill has convinced us that what appears at first 
sight a fairly good measure, as far as it goes, is whittled down 
within limits that make it almost worthless; and we are 
almost ready to believe the truth of the current allegation, that 
the only persons consulted by the Lord Advocate, during the 
preparation of the Bill, were two Highland Members of Parlia- 
ment—the Tory and Whig lairds who convened the meeting of 
Highland proprietors a few months ago at Inverness. Some 
prominent persons, however, maintain that a Bill which is op- 
posed by the Scotsman, the Duke of Argyll, and Major Fraser 
of Kilmuir, cannot be altogether bad, either in principle or effect. 
A. M. 








** HUNTER’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO PERTHSHIRE.”—It will be a surprise for 
those who know what a “‘happy hunting ground” the county of Perth is to the 
tourist, to learn that hitherto there has been no complete ‘‘ Guide to Perthshire,” but 
such would seem to be the case. There are several very excellent guides to Scotland, 
which include notices of the most famous scenes in Perthshire, but in general works of 
this kind the notes are necessarily of a rather fragmentary character ; and although 
there are a few of the districts of the county for which special guides have been pre- 
pared, the bulk of tourists are not disposed to invest in such literature in every little 
place they may visit. Mr Hunter, of the Perthshire Constitutional, and the author 
of the well-known work on the ‘‘ Woods, Forests, and Estates of Perthshire,” has, 
in the book before us, hit upon an idea that is pretty certain to commend 
itself to all who may visit this delightful county. He has published a_ book 
which conducts the tourist to every corner of the county, and, without being 
profuse, he tells the visitor everything he is most anxious to know in whatever 
part of the county he may find himself. As iltustrating how largely Perthshire 
embraces the tourist district of Scotland, it may be mentioned that we have here 
attractively-written descriptions of the districts of Monteith, Callander, and the 
Trossachs, Creiff, and Lochearnhead, the historic city of Perth and its beautiful 
environs, the Carse of Gowrie, the whole of the northern section of the Caledonian 
Railway within the county, with their many places of interest ; the district between 
Blairgowrie and Braemar (the Royal route to Balmoral), the Highland Railway, in- 
cluding the famous districts of Breadalbane, Glenlyon, Athole, and Rannoch. While 
all the more familiar places are fully described, there are many other places 
mentioned not to be found in the other guides, but which the tourist would not 
willingly miss, if he knew of them. The Guide is well got up, and profusely illustrated 
with wood engravings, making it at the same time a guide and an albumin one. There 
is a good map of the county, and a large plan of the city of Perth. As the price is 
only one shilling, it is a marvel of cheapness, and will doubtless secure a large sale in 
the holiday season. 
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“A CANDID AND IMPARTIAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
BEHAVIOUR OF SIMON LORD LOVAT.” 


—_—039400-——_ 


EVERY phase of the remarkable history of the notorious Simon 
Lord Lovat of the ’Forty-five will always prove interesting. 
The manner in which he behaved between the date of his sentence 
and his execution, his remarkable coolness on the scaffold— 
which showed him at his best—proved him indeed, notwithstand- 
ing his career, to have been possessed of a great and heroic mind— 
and are specially interesting, particularly so just now, when we 
have a contest actually proceeding in the House of Lords regard- 
ing the rightful possessor of the Lovat Peerage. The following 
account, from a very rare print,* of his last moments upon earth 
will, we doubt not, be read with mixed feelings, not altogether 
devoid of admiration, for the old man in his terrible position. 
The only change we make on the original is to modernise the 
spelling. The writer proceeds :— , 
Though I was an eye-witness of the extraordinary behaviour 
of this nobleman during his trial, I little thought to find that 
uncommon gaiety and jocoseness accompany him in his last 
moments. I was, indeed, too well acquainted with his Lordship 
to imagine he would shudder much at the sight of death ; but 
yet I expected that it would abate somewhat of his natural 
vivacity, and reduce him to a more serious turn of mind ; how- 
ever, neither the apprehension of pain and agony, or the thoughts 
of his speedy dissolution seemed to give him any uneasiness. 
This I don’t offer by way of panegyric on his Lordship’s 
intrepidity, nor do I presume to censure a conduct so seemingly 
indifferent ; I only take notice of his particular turn of mind to 


* 4 Candid and Impartial Account of the Behaviour of Simon Lord Lovat, 
from the time his Death-Warrant was delivered, to the day of his execution, To- 
gether with a faithful narrative of the particular incidents which happened that day in 
the Tower, in the Sheriff's apartment, and on the scaffold. Interspersed with some of 
his Lordshipf’s remarkable sayings; a letter to his son, and a copy of a paper which he 
delivered to the Sheriff. By a gentleman who attended his Lordship in his last 
moments. Printed for J. Newbery, at the Bible and Sun in St Paul's Church Yard, 
and W. Eaden, in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street. 1747. 
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apologise for my inserting some very extraordinary facts, which 
would otherwise hardly meet with credit from the reader. 
FRIDAY. 

On Friday, the 3rd of April, when the warrant came down 
for his execution, and the gentleman told him he was sorry to be 
the messenger of such bad news; his Lordship replied very 
cheerfully, “God’s will be done,” and then taking him by the 
hand, drank his health, thanked him kindly for the favour (as he 


called it) and assured him he was so well satisfied with his doom — 


that he would not change stations with any Prince in Europe. 
His Lordship then sat down with the gentleman, drank part of a* 
bottle of wine with water, and seemed very composed. 

In the evening he smoked his pipe, mentioned some circum- 
stances relating to his trial, and was very cheerful. About ten 
o’clock he called for the warders to undress him, and while they 
were taking off his shoes told them he should not give them that 
trouble much longer, for that he was to take his leave of this 
world the next Thursday. 

SATURDAY. 

The next morning, which was Saturday, his Lordship was 
informed of the report that was raised of an engine to be erected 
to take off his head ; at which he grew pleasant, and said it was 
a fine contrivance ; for as his neck was very short the executioner 
would be puzzled to find it out with his axe; and if sucha 
machine was made they might call it “ Lord Lovat’s Maiden.” 

He was very cheerful all this day, talked a good deal of his 
own affairs, and, among other things, said that he was concerned 
in all the schemes that had been formed for restoring the Royal 
Family since he was fifteen years old ; but that he never betrayed 
a private man, or a public cause in his life; that he never shed 
a drop of blood with his own hand, nor ever struck a man, except 
one young nobleman, whom he caned publicly for his imperti- 
nence and impiety. 

* As his Lordship has been often branded with the name of a drunkard in the 
public papers, I must do so much justice to his memory, as to assure the public, that 
he never drank more than two pints of wine a day during his whole confinement, and 
never any without water; and I have often heard his Lordship say he was never drunk 
in his life. It is true a considerable quantity of brandy and rum was used every night 
and morning to bathe his legs, which might probably give birth to this report ; for he 


never drank a dram himself unless he was indisposed, and then he generally took a 
little burnt brandy with bitters. 
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SUNDAY. 

On the next morning, which was Sunday, he rose pretty 
early, and behaved with his usual gaiety ; talked for some time 
about his family, and showed us the copy of a letter he had sent 
to his son, which I shall here insert, because it contains his Lord- 
ship’s sentiments of religion, and a future state ; and the person 
who wrote it for him assures me it is an exact copy of the 
original. 


A Copy of Lord Lovat’s Letter to his Son, Simon, now 
Prisoner in Edinburgh Castle. 


“My DEAR SIMON,—Notwithstanding my great distress 
and affliction you are always present with me, and I offer my 
prayers to Heaven for you. You see now by experience, that 
this world is but vanitiy of vanities, and that there is no trust to 
be put in the arm of flesh ; you see that God’s providence rules 
the world, and that no man or family but must yield to it, whether 
he will or not. Happy is the man, that in all the cross accidents 
of this life, submits himself to the will and providence of God, 
with sincere humility and patience. It is the blessed trinity, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit that can deliver you and me from 
our present melancholy situation: We have provoked God by 
our sins, which most certainly have brought those troubles upon 
us: I do sincerely thank God for those troubles, because they 
have brought me from the way of sin that I lived many years in, 
to a way of repentance and humiliation, and instructed me to 
follow my dear Saviour the Lord Jesus Christ as I ought to do; 
I, therefore, my dear child, earnestly beg of you with the sincere 
heart of a tender and affectionate father, to repent of all your sins 
and transgressions, and to throw yourself at the foot of the cross 
of Christ, begging for his sufferings’ sake, which you know were 
great, to give you true repentance, to forgive your sins, and be 
reconciled to you for the sake of His blood, that He shed upon the 
cross for sinners, and beg of Him to preserve you from the snares 
of the devil, the world, and the flesh ; which will be too many for 
you without his divine assistance, and if you have a true contri- 
tion for your sins, and are reconciled with zeal and affection to 
your Saviour, you'll find comforts that cannot be expressed. If 
you put your sole confidence in Jesus Christ, He will certainly 
bring you out of all your troubles, and make you the happiest 
Lord Lovat that ever was ; so, my very dear child, I beg of you 
for God’s sake, for your own sake, for my sake, and for the sake 
of your brothers and sisters, to throw yourself upon God’s mercies, 
which have been ever of old ; repent of your sins and live a sincere 
Christian, and righteous life, and you will certainly bring God’s 
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F al 

blessing upon yourself, your family and kindred; and if you 
neglect this my paternal advice, which by the laws of God and 
nature, I am obliged to give you, you may assure yourself of be- 
ing miserable in this world, and eternally miserable in the next; 
I know not yet what my fate may be, but bless God, I am pre. 
pared to go to the scaffold and block to-morrow, if God in his 
divine will and providence hath ordered it so ; so, my dear child, 
don’t be in the least concerned for me, for I bless God I have 
strong reasons to hope, that when it is God’s will to call me out 
of this world, it will be by his mercy, and the suffering of my 
Saviour Jesus Christ to enjoy everlasting happiness in the other 
world. I wish this may be yours, and am, 


My dear child, 
Your affectionate father, &c. 
MONDAY. 

His lordship arose about seven, and according to his usual 
custom called for a glass of wine and water: upon which the 
warder asked his lordship, what wine he would please to have 
“Not white wine,” says he, “ unless you would have me go with 
the s r to the block.” For it seems white wine generally gave 
him the flux. Some time after this, the Major came to see him, 
and asked how he did. “ Do?” says his lordship; “why, I am about 
doing very well, for I am preparing myself, sir, for a place, where 
hardly any Majors, and very few Lieutenant-Generals go.” 

A certain nobleman came to see his lordship this day, and 
asked him some questions concerning his religion ; to whom he 
answered, that he was a Roman Catholic, and would die in that 
faith ; that he adhered to the rock upon which Christ built his 
church ; to Saint Peter, and the succession of pastors, from him 
down to the present time ; and that he rejected and renounced 
all sects and communities, that were rejected by the Church. 
The declaration of his being a Jansenist was occasioned by the 
same nobleman’s asking him of what particular sort of Catholic? 
“ Are you a Jesuit?” “A Jesuit, no, no, my lord,” answered he, 
“T am a * Jansenist.” And then owned that he was acquainted 
with several in France that were Jansenists, and was more in- 
timate with them, than any other learned and religious men in 
that kingdom ; and upon this occasion assured his lordship that 
in his sense of a Roman Catholic he was as far from being oneas 
his lordship, or any other lord in the House. 





* The Jansenists are great enemies to the Jesuits. 
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Having occasion this afternoon to speak of the late King 
George I. he gave his majesty a great character, and added, “he 
was my friend, and I dearly loved him.” But we don’t think 
proper to insert the whole conversation. 


TUESDAY. 

This morning he rose as usual about seven, and after drink- 
ing a glass of wine and water, desired one of the warders to lay 
apillow at the feet of the bed, that he might try, whether he 
could kneel down properly and fix his head low enough for the 
block, which being done, he made the essay, and told the warder 
he believed by this short practice he should be able to act his 
part in the tragedy well enough. He then asked the said warder 
if he thought the executioner would be able to take off his 
head, without hacking him ; “ for,” says he, “I have reserved ten 
guineas in a purse, which he shall have if he does his business 
well.” 

“ My Lord,” said a gentleman that came to wait upon him, 
“I’m sorry you should have occasion for him at all.” To this his 
lordship replied, “So I believe are many of those who were the 
cause of my coming hither, and for aught I know, all of them will 
by-and-bye. The taking off my head, I believe, will do them no 
service, but if it will, God bless them with it ; though I can’t but 
think myself hardly dealt by: In the first place, 1 was stripped 
of everything, and might have wanted even the common ncces- 
saries of life, had not my cousin, Mr William Fraser, advanced a 
considerable sum of money to General Williamson, and promised 
on certain conditions to pay for my further subsistence ; and then 
to be convicted by my own servants, by the men that had been 
nurtured in my own bosom, and I had been so kind to, is shock- 
ing to human nature ; but I believe each of them has a sting of 
conscience on this account, that will bear him company to the 
grave ; though I am very far from wishing either of them any 
evil. Tis a sad thing, sir, for a man’s own servants to take off 
the head of their master and chief.” His Lordship then asked the 
gentleman, how he liked the letter he had sent to his son. He 
answered, “I like it very well, ’tis a very good letter.” “I think,” 
says his Lordship, “’tis a Christian letter.” 

After this the gentleman informed his Lordship, that one Mr 
Painter, of St John’s College, Oxon, had sent three letters, viz., 
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one to the King, one to the Earl of Chesterfield, and the other 
to Mr Pelham, desiring he might suffer in his Lordship’s stead, 
And that that to his Majesty concluded in the following manner, 
“In one word, let Lovat live! punish the vile traitor with his 
life, but let me die ; let me bow down my head to the block, and 
receive, without fear, that friendly blow, which, I verily believe, 
will only separate the soul from its body and miseries together.” 
To which his lordship expressed his surprise. “This,” says he, 
“is an extraordinary man indeed! I should be glad to know 
what countryman he is, and whether the thing is fact. Perhaps 
it may be only a finesse in politics, to cast an odium on some 
particular place or person: but if there be such a person, he is a 
miracle in the present age, and will be in the future, for he even 
exceeds that text of Scripture, which says, ‘Greater love than 
this hath no man, than that a man lay down his life for his 
friend.’ However, this man offers to suffer for a stranger, nay, 
for one that he stigmatises with the name of a ‘vile traitor.’ In 
short, sir, I’m afraid the poor gentleman is weary of living in this 
wicked world, and, if that be the case, the obligation is altered, 
because a part of the benefit is intended for himself.” 
WEDNESDAY. 

This morning, about two o’clock, his Lordship prayed very 
devoutly for a considerable time, and called upon the Lord for 
mercy, which he often did before, with great fervency. After 
this he fell asleep, and we heard no more of him till six, about 
which time he called for the warder to dress him, and seemed as 
gay as usual. About ten o’clock he sang part of a song, at which 
the warder expressed his surprise, and asked his Lordship how 
he could be so merry when he was to die to-morrow. To which 
my Lord replied that he was “as fit for an entertainment as ever 
he was in his life.” He then sent for Mr P——, the barber, whose 


father, they tell me, is a Muggletonian. While his Lordship was ' 


shaving, he talked a good deal about his father’s principles, and 
when he was shaved, “ Well,” says he, “pray give my service to 
your father, and tell him I shall go to Heaven before him; for 1 
find he don’t expect to go till the day of Resurection, but I hope 
to be there in a few hours.” 

After this he talked to a gentleman who came to see him 
about some private affairs, and then calling for a basin of water 
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to wash himself, “ Now, gentlemen, I will show you a wonder,” 
says he, “you shall see a man drown himself whe was sentenced 
to be beheaded, and by that means change the law; and, sir, I 
heartily wish it was in my power to change all things. If it was, 
I would make a thorough change indeed.” 

About this time another of his Lordship’s friends came to 
wait upon him, with whom he had some talk concerning the bill 
depending in Parliament with relation to the Scotch affairs. His 
Lordship seemed very uneasy about it, and wished all those gentle- 
men who voted for it had the s r. 

He then told them he would have his body carried to Scot- 
land, to be interred in his own tomb in the Church of Kirkhill; 
and said that he had once made a codicil to his will, where all 
the pipers from John o’Groat’s house to Edinburgh were invited 
to play before his corpse, for which they were to have a handsome 
allowance, and though that might not be thought proper now, 
yet he was sure some of the good old women in his country would 
sing a coronach* before him. “ And then,” says he, “ there will 
be old crying and clapping of hands, for I am one of the greatest 
chiefs in the Highlands.” 

About this time Sir H. M. and Sir L. G. came to take their 
leaves of my Lord. He saluted them on their first coming in, but 
soon after told them, if he had his broadsword by him, he should 
not scruple to chop off their heads, if he thought they were in the 
least concerned in bringing in or voting for the bill now depend- 
ing for destroying the ancient jurisdiction and privileges of the 
Highland chiefs. And then added, “ For my part I die a martyr 
for my country.” 

After eating a hearty dinner he called one of the warders 
to him : “ Now, Willy,” says he, “ give me a pipe of tobacco, and 
that will be the last I shall ever smoke, unless people stnoke 
tobacco in the other world.” 

Soon after this, the Governor of the Tower came to pay him 
a visit, when his Lordship arose, and offered him his easy chair, 
which the Governor refusing, and saying he was sorry his Lord- 
ship should give himself the trouble to rise out of his seat on his 
account, he answered, “ What, sir, I hope you would not have 
me be unmannerly the last day of my life.” 





* A ceremony used at funerals, much like the Irish howl, 
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Upon the Governor’s coming in, his Lordship deferred 
smoking his pipe some time longer, and talked about indifferent 
matters. Mr William Fraser, his Lordship’s agent, and Mr 
James Fraser, came to wait on him at the same time, with whom 
he talked a good while concerning his family affairs, and the 
management of his funeral. 

After this he called again for his pipe, and, while he was 
smoking, asked one of the warders, if his message was carried to 
my Lord Traquair, and what answer he brought. “His Lord- 
ship,” replied the warder, “ bids you an eternal farewell, wishes 
you happy, and is offering up his prayers for you.” “’Tis very 
kind of him (says my Lord}, and I thank him for it. Come Mr 
Southbey,” says he to the warder, “give me some water, and put 
a little wine upon it.” And then taking up his tobacco-stopper, 
“ My pipe is almost out,” says he, “as well as my glass.” He 
then asked about General Williamson’s family, spoke very kindly 
of the General ; and being informed that Miss Williamson was 
so affected that she could not take her leave of his Lordship, 
“God bless the dear child,” says he, “and make her eternally 
happy, for she is a kind-hearted, good lass.” After this, his 
Lordship sent a message to the cook, desiring her to roast a piece 
of veal, that it might be ready to mince for his breakfast in the 
morning. He then desired the warders to sit down and smoke 
with him, which they did, and drink a glass of wine, and wished 
his Lordship a good journey. “Amen,” quoth my Lord; and 
then knocking the ashes out of his pipe, “now gentlemen,” says 
he, “ the end of all human grandeur is like this snuff of tobacco.” 
His Lordship seemed to have a great regard for his two warders, 
After his pipe was out, he thanked them kindly for taking so 
much care of him ; “and now, gentlemen,” says he, “I have but 
one favour more to ask of you: and that is to go upon the scaf- 
fold with me, and not leave me till you see this head cut off this 
body.” They both promised his Lordship ; and afterwards one 
of them told him, that if ever he lived to see his son the Master 
of Lovat, he would let him know with what tenderness his Lord- 
ship parted with him. “Do,” says my Lord, “and he will take 
notice of you. If he don’t, he won’t do well. But pray,” says 
he,” have you got any wine for me in the morning, and some 
bitters, if I should want to carry any to the scaffold.” Upon in- 
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quiry, there was no bitters left in the bottle, and, therefore, his 
Lordship gave the warder a shilling to send for a bottle of 
Stoughton’s Elixir. When the man was gone, the warder recol- 
lected that there was some burnt brandy and bitters left in a 
bottle, which his Lordship had with him to Westminster Hall, 
when on his trial, and informed him of it. ‘’Tis very well, 
very well, sir,” says he, “ pray, take it in your pocket, and give me 
a sup if I should want it.” After this a circumstance happened 
which surprised me prodigiously. His Lordship, who was eighty 
years of age, took up a book with a small print (I think it was 
the size that the printers call Longprimer), and read by candle- 
light near two hours without spectacles. Upon inquiry, I was 
informed that his Lordship never used any. I knew he did not 
in the day time, but I thought he could not be able to see without 
their assistance by candle-light. This, I suppose, might be owing 
to his Lordship’s manner of living, as also was that circumstance 
of his never having the headache. I have observed already that 
his Lordship was never drunk in his life; and he has often de- 
clared that he thought eating of suppers was doing violence to 
nature, and committing a sin against the body. He seldom took 
any breakfast ; always made a very hearty dinner, but never ate 
a morsel for supper. As his Lordship had a great share of learn- 
ing, and spoke the Latin, French, and English fluently, and some 
other modern languages indifferently, we asked his Lordship 
concerning his education. He said he studied some years at 
Aberdeen, and disputed his philosophy in Greek. From this 
topic he went to religion again, and assured us that he was bred 
a Protestant, but going abroad, and having some disputes with 
Father , he found himself very much staggered in his prin- 
ciples, and prayed to God to direct him in the right way. 

That after this, he studied divinity and controversy three 
years, and then turned Roman Catholic. “This is my faith,” 
says he, “ but I have charity for all mankind, and I believe every 
sincere honest man bids fair for heaven, let his persuasion be 
what it will, for the mercies of the Almighty are great, and his 
ways past finding out.” 

After this he pulled out a silver crucifix, and either kissed 
it, or rubbed his mouth with it, I don’t know which. Then hand- 


ing it about, “ Here’s a crucifix,” says he, “did you ever see a 
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better? observe how strong the expression is, and how finely the 
passions are delineated. We keep pictures cf our best friends, of 
our fathers, mothers, etc., and, pray, why should not we keep a 
picture of Him who has done more than all the world for us?” 

His Lordship then asked some question about Mr Secretary 
Murray, which I can’t recollect, for, indeed, I did not very well 
understand it, and then said, “We had a better secretary when 
the association was signed.” After this he mentioned Mr Solj- 
citor Murray, and said he was a great man, and he believed would 
meet with some promotion if he was not too far north. 

About nine o’clock he desired the warders to undress him, 
and his breeches, shoes, and stockings being pulled off, he stood 
before the fire to warm him as usual. The warder asked his 
Lordship, if he would please go to bed? “Not yet,” says he, “I 
will warm my feet a little more first.” “I think we have a very 
bad fire,” says the warder. “That’s not my fault,” quoth his 
Lordship, joking; “you may even make a better an you like 
it ;’ which he did, and then standing up by his Lordship, told 
him he was sorry that the morrow was to be such a bad day with 
him. “Bad! for what,” says my Lord, “do you think I’m afraid 
of an axe? ‘Tis a debt we all owe, and what we must all pay, 
and don’t you think it better to go off in this manner, than to 
linger with a consumption, gout, dropsy, fever, etc.; though, I must 
needs own, my constitution is so good, that I could have lived 
twenty years longer I believe, if I had not been called hither.” 
Here my Lord offered to put off his coat and waistcoat, and as 
it was his custom to pull them off by the bedside, the warder 
reminded him of it. “Good now,” says my Lord, “I had forgot 
that I was so far from the bed ; but perhaps you might have for- 
got too, had your head been to be cut off to-morrow.” 


(To be continued.) 








MR GLADSTONE’S Private Secretary, the Hon. H. M. Primrose, writes 
as follows respecting the article on the Crofters’ Bill which appeared in our 
last issue:—‘‘ 10 Downing Street, Whitehall, 2nd June 1885. Sir,—Mr Gladstone 
desires me to thank you for sending him the Ce/tic Magazine for June, and to say that 
he has not failed to peruse your article on the Crofters’ Bill, and with interest.—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, 

*“* A, Mackenzie, Esq. (Signed) H. M. PRIMROSE.” 
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TUIREADH AIR CLUAINIDH MAC-A-PHEARSOIN. 


LE MAIRI, NIGHEAN IAIN BHAIN. 





Fonn—‘‘ Cuachag nan craobh.” 
Oidhche Di-luain thainig glaodh na mo chluais, 
Farum le fuaim taimhidh, 
’Thuigeas an sluagh, chuir beachd iomadh uair, 
Gu’m biodh teachdair’ bho ’n uaigh teann air, 
*Sa mhaduinn Di-mairt, nuair dh’ eirich mi’n aird, 
Bha’m posta fo chradh, laimh rium, 
’Cuir litir nam laimh le sgiala do bhais, 
*Cheann-cinnidh nan sar ainmeil. 


Thionndaidh mi thaobh, ’thoirt furtachd do’n taom, 
*Dh-eirich uaith chaomh t’ainme, 

Chinn-fheadhna nan laoch, Clann-Mhuirich mo ghaoil, 
Cha b’ioghnadh dhomh, thaobh leanmhuinn ; 

Cha ’n e moladh nam marbh, an deighe dhoibh falbh, 
Riamh nach do dhearbh cruadal ; 

Tha lainnir do bheus, t’uaisle agus t’euchd, 

Cho fad sa theid sgeul seanchaidh, 


Bheir sinn taing do gach aon ’thug caismeachd dha’n t-saogh’l, 

Le t’eachdraidh gun chlaon chearb oirr’, 

Uaith t’oige gu t’aois, a Chluainidh mo ghaoil, 

’S gun mhéth ort a thaobh dealbha, 

Gun robh ’n t-suil san robh ’m beachd, ’sa ghnuis ’san robh ’n dreach, 
’Sam beul uath’m bu bhlast’ seanchas, 

Fo ghlais aig a bhas, do charaid a b’fhearr, 

Thug dhachaidh thu lan earbsa. 


Chuir filidh, le loinn, t’ eachdraidh an rainn ; 
Seinnear a phuing shuaibhneach, 

Le linn ’n deighe linn theid drach ’s na glinn, 

A dh’trachadh cuimhne ’n uasail. 

Aonghais®* mo ghraidh, nuair a leubh mi do dhan, 
Mu Chluainidh is aird inbhe, 

Chuirinn le baigh, clach air do charn, 
Fhir-chinnidh nam bard ainmeil. 


Cha b’ ann idir air tuairm, mar umha ni fuaim, 

Bha iad a’ luaidh t’ ainme ; 

Dh’fhag thu do d’ shluagh claidheamh nam buadh, 

S’ gun smal air le ruaidhe meirge; 

Chum thu faobhar cho glan, ’s gach gniomh san robh math, 
Le ciall agus neart t’eanchainn, 

’S fear eile do chliu, a dhearbh e le thurn, 

Cha d’fhag thu fo chrin Alba. 


* The late Angus Macdonald, who composed a fine Gaelic poem on and during 
the life of the late Cluny Macpherson. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF DONALD MACLEOD. 





IN a former number we published a short sketch, entitled as 
above,* of Donald Macleod, who was, in many respects, a most re- 
markable character. Recently we came across a rare pamphlet, 
written in 1791, giving full particulars of the life and exploits of this 
extraordinary Highlander, who was then still alive, in the 1o3rd 
year of hisage. As some readers may not have seen the previous 
notice of Macleod, we shall give a short resumé of it as an introdue- 
tion to a more complete account of his career. Born of parents 
connected with the best families in Skye, his father being Macleod 
of Ullinish, and his mother one of the Macdonalds of Sleat, he 
yet, through a variety of family misfortunes, had no better pro- 
vision made for him than being apprenticed to two brothers 
of the name of Macpherson,stone-masons, in Inverness. Here 
he found his life so hard that, after bearing it for two years, he 
ran off, without a penny in his pocket, in the midst of winter, 
and made his way, through many difficulties, as far south as 
Perth, where he obtained a comfortable home with a worthy man, 
named Macdonald, who took the friendless lad in as shop-boy, 
and never had cause to repent his kindness, for young Macleod 
served him well and faithfully, until the martial spirit of his 
ancestors was roused within him, by the appearance in the town 
of a recruiting party. Young Donald, although only thirteen 
years old, and small of stature, was so determined to enlist that, 
though told by the recruiting serjeant that he was too young and 
too small, he persistently followed the man about until at last he 
was induced to speak to his Captain about him. This gentle- 
man, who turned out to be a Macdonald from Skye, on discover- 
ing that our hero was the son of a gentleman, and also a relation 
of his own on the mother’s side, consented to enlist him, took 
him under his protection, and promised him speedy promotion 
if he proved himself worthy of it. Thus, Donald Macleod entered 
the army at the early age of thirteen, to serve King William 
III., as a private in the Royal Scots, then commanded by the 


* See Celtic Magazine for March 1881, 
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Earl of Orkney ; and it is at this point of his chequered career 
that we resume the narrative of his life. 

On returning with the recruiting party to Edinburgh, the 
headquarters of the regiment, his Captain introduced Donald to 
the Earl of Orkney, who, struck with the determination and 
spirit of his young recruit, received him with great kindness; and, 
being informed of his good birth, took special care in having him 
well seen after. Donald must have given satisfaction to his 
officers, for, in about four years, we find him raised to the rank 
of serjeant, and sent into Inverness-shire, in command of thirty 
men,and a considerable amount of money, to raise recruits for 
the Royal Scots, then ordered on foreign service. Macleod, 
although only about seventeen, executed this duty to the entire 
satisfaction of his officers, and soon returned with a large number 
of recruits. Shortly after he embarked with his regiment for 
Flanders. Here he saw plenty of active service, for the Royal 
Scots were engaged in nearly all the battles of the campaign, 
such as Schellenberg, Blenheim, Ramillies, and many minor 
engagements, in all of which Macleod acquitted himself well and 
bravely, and, fortunately, escaped without a single wound. By 
diligent practice he had become by this time a very expert 
swordsman, which, combined with his high spirits and almost 
reckless courage, caused him to be regarded by his comrades and 
officers as the champion of the regiment. This circumstance, 
added to his own hasty temper, involved him in a number of 
private encounters or duels, in which he always had the good 
fortune to come off victorious. 

The first of these took place in 1713, during the temporary 
cessation of hostilities that preceded the peace of Utrecht. While 
walking quietly round the ramparts of the town in which his 
regiment was quartered, Macleod was rudely addressed by a 
French serjeant, who taunted him on the inactivity of the British 
army. He sharply replied, and in a minute he and the 
Frenchman were abusing each other in a torrent of words, in 
which French, German, English, and Gaelic were commingled. 
A challenge was quickly given by the Frenchman, and as quickly 
accepted by the Highlander; and at the time and place ap- 
pointed they duly met to decide their quarrel with the sword. 
In a short time the Frenchman fell mortally wounded ; when, 
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with his last breath, he acknowledged having been the aggressor, 
and, giving his watch to Macleod, begged him to accept it asa 
peace offering. 

Shortly afterwards peace was concluded, when the army pre- 
pared to return home. Pickets were sent out to bring in deserters, 
and Serjeant Macleod went with a party for this purpose to the 
town of Breda, where he found two deserters. On seizing them, 
he was accosted by a French officer, who declared that he had 
just enlisted the men in the French service, and swore that he 
would keep them. Macleod was as determined to take them, and 
the altercation between the two ended by the Highlander challeng- 
ing the Frenchman, who, being a lieutenant, had to get permission 
from his superior officer to fight a duel with a man inferior in 
rank. This being secured, the two immediately set to; but the 
lieutenant was no match for Macleod, and was soon disabled. The 
two deserters were at once give up on the Highlander pay- 
ing the enlistment money which the men had received, and 
already spent. 

On another occasion, when quartered at Lisle, the Skyeman 
was taking a walk with two ladies, when a German trooper 
passed, and, with a scowling brow, muttered in German, “The 
devil take the whole of such dogs!” “What is that you say?” 
exclaimed Macleod, starting forward. The German repeated the 
malediction, when, in a second, he found Macleod’s sword flashing 
in his face. This was too much for the German’s courage, and 
he took to his heels. A German officer, however, who had wit- 
nessed the affair, annoyed at his countryman’s pusillanimity, 
rushed forward, sword in hand, and fiercely attacked Macleod, 
who, confident in his skill, cooly parried the officer’s blows, and 
soon found he would have no difficulty in disposing of his op- 
ponent ; but having no personal grievance against the German, 
and admiring his courage, he determined not to kill him, but to 
give him a good lesson, and by a rapid pass he sliced off a piece 
of the German’s fat leg, and asked him if he was satisfied with 
that. On receiving an answer in the negative, he wounded him 
smartly in the sword arm, when the German said “ It is enough.” 
Macleod then assisted his late opponent to his quarters, where, 
after his wound was dressed, he insisted upon the Skyeman 
staying and drinking with him. This he did, drinking with the 
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wounded man until a late hour, when they separated the best of 
friends, with kisses and embraces after the fashion of the country. 

His next encounter was in Ireland, his regiment being after- 
wards stationed in Dublin. In another regiment, also stationed 
at Dublin, was an Irishman, named Maclean, who was a giant in 
size, and possessed of great muscular strength. One of this 
man’s officers, a Lieutenant Maclean, was anxious to get up 
a match between the Irish champion and Macleod, and for this 
purpose waited upon Captain Macdonald, of the Royal Scots, 
and begged the required permission. The Captain readily con- 
sented, having every confidence in the agility, experience, and 
skill of his favourite serjeant. The contest created great interest 
among the officers and men of both regiments, and a large 
amount of money was laid in bets on the result. Macleod was 
now in his twenty-sixth year, and, though not a big man—his 
height was only five feet seven—he was so uncommonly active 
and such a known master of his weapon, that his backers had no 
fear of his success. 

When the two met, they took a good look at one another, 
whereupon the Irishman said, “I hear you are a good swords- 
man, will you fight me for five guineas?” “As you area Mac- 
lean,” replied Donald, “it shall not cost you so much; I will, for 
the name’s sake, fight you for one guinea.” They then, to show 
there was no ill-will between them, formally shook hands, when 
the Irishman squeezed Macleod’s to such effect that he roared 
out with the pain, creating great laughter among Maclean’s 
friends. Macleod, however, soon recovered his composure, and 
made a mental vow that the squeeze should cost the Irishman his 
right arm. Before they began the combat, Maclean, who was 
proud of his great muscular strength, made a bet of two guineas 
that Macleod could not turn his wrist from the position he 
should place it in. The bet accepted, Maclean laid his right 
arm flat on a table; when Macleod, by a sudden jerk, turned it, 
and won the wager, much to the Irishman’s disgust, as this was 
one of the feats at which he had never yet been beaten. The 
duel now commenced in earnest, and in spite of Maclean’s great 
height and strength, Macleod’s skill won the day, ending by 
cutting off his opponent’s right arm ; when he was declared the 
winner amid the applause of his friends of the Royal Scots. 
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In 1715 Macleod’s regiment was ordered to Scotland, to 
assist in subduing the Rising under Lord Mar. They joined the 
main army, under the Duke of Argyll, at Stirling, while the Ear] 
of Mar’s army was quartered at Perth. Among his followers was 
a noted Highland cattle-lifter, from Knoydart, named Captain 
Macdonald. This man was an excellent swordsman, and boasted 
that he could beat any man in Argyll’s army. Lord Mar, having 
faith in the man’s strength and skill, and wishing to keep up the 
spirit of his followers, gave his permission to Macdonald to 
challenge any single man in the opposing army to single combat. 
Macdonald accordingly appearéd before the Duke of Argyll, 
accompanied by a trumpet from Mar, and boldly challenged any 
man among his followers to single combat. The Duke, who was 
an excellent swordsman himself, had no objection to the display, 
and, on Serjeant Macleod being pointed out to him as the most 
suitable man to accept the gage of battle, gave his permission 
for the duel to take place. The combatants met at a place 
appointed, about half way between the two armies. Before 
beginning the combat, Macdonald pulled out a flask of whisky, 
and offered Donald a drink ; but, though fond enough of a dram, 
Macleod knew this was not the time to indulge, so he refused, 
and the two went at it. Macleod soon found himself master of 
the position ; but, having no grudge against his opponent, he 
wished to close the fight without bloodshed, so, with a rapid pass, 
he cut off the Captain’s sporran, and, then, demanding a parley, 
exclaimed, “I have cut off your purse; is there anything more 
I must cut off before you give up?” Macdonald, finding himself 
no match for Macleod, reluctantly owned himself beaten, and, 
leaving his sporran behind him in token of his defeat, went back 
with a very bad grace to his comrades. The Earl of Mar was so 
pleased with Macleod’s skill, that he sent him a present of ten 
guineas, which the Duke of Argyll supplemented by another ten, 
so that Donald made a good day’s work, besides getting all the 
honour of victory. 

Macleod, however, did not meet with his usual good fortune 
at the next battle at which he was engaged—Sheriffmuir—which 
is thus truly described in the old rhyme :— 

** Some say that we ran, and some say that they ran, 
And some say that none ran at all, man, 


But of one thing I’m sure, that at Sheriffmuir 
A battle there was, which I saw, man.” 
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Donald made himself conspicuous by the havoc his trusty 
broadsword was making in the ranks of the enemy, and so at- 
tracted the notice of a brave French officer, who, on this occasion, 
had the courage to fight him, but by one powerful sweep of Mac- 
leod’s sword his head was severed from his body. A French 
horseman, seeing his officer fall, sprang forward to avenge him, 
but, fortunately for Macleod, a small water-course lay between 
him and the Frenchman, though it did not prevent the latter 
from reaching the Highlander with his long sword, and wound- 
ing him in the shoulder. The pain produced roused Macleod to 
frenzy, and, with a wild yell, he leaped the stream, and plunged 
his sword in the body of the Frenchman’s horse, which at once 
fell with its rider; but the latter managed to give the Skyeman 
a fearful cut on the head, fracturing his skull, and laying open 
his brain. The infuriated Celt, however, kept his feet long 
enough to dispatch his opponent, and afterwards to tie up his 
own broken head with his pocket handkerchief, “for fear,” as he 
said, “it should fall in two halves.” He was then carried to the 
rear, and afterwards taken to Stirling. When able to be moved, 
he was sent to Chelsea Hospital, where he remained until his 
wound was sufficiently healed to admit of his joining his regiment. 

Some time, about the year 1720, while stationed in Newcastle, 
Macleod heard that a Highland Regiment was to be raised for 
the service of the Government. It was proposed that the regi- 
ment should be composed of independent companies, under 
different leaders, for the purpose of preventing the numerous 
robberies then so prevalent in the Highlands, for enforcing the 
law, and keeping the peace of the country. It was understood 
that the men should not be expected nor asked to go on foreign 
service, but only to act as Fencibles at home. Lord Lovat was to 
have the command of one of the companies. Macleod immediately 
resolved to join this regiment, though, by doing so, he would 
lose his position and pay as a serjeant in the regular army. For 
this purpose, he waited upon Major Wm. Scott, the senior officer 
then with the Royal Scots, and told him he had come to seek a 
favour of him. “You deserve any favour, Macleod,” said the 
good old Major, “that I can grant; but I first desire the favour 
of you to take a dram.” This request being readily complied 
with by the Highlander, he told Major Scott that he wished to 
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have his discharge from the regiment. The Major expressed his 
astonishment at this request, especially as he knew that Macleod 
stood high in favour with Lord Orkney and with all the officers, 
and that it was generally understood that he would, at no distant 
date, be raised to the rank of a commissioned officer. He argued 
with Macleod at some length on the folly of giving up such good 
prospects, but, finding him immovable, he felt that he had no 
alternative but to grant his discharge, on condition that he should 
pay fifteen guineas to pay for another man qualified to take his 
place and rank. 

Having obtained his discharge, Macleod made his way to 
Edinburgh, and presented himself before Lord Orkney. “ How 
now, Macleod? How do ye do? Is all the regiment well?” 
“Yes, please your Lordship; but I have left the regiment ;” 
showing at the same time his discharge. “Who dares,” ex- 
claimed his Lordship, with an oath, “to give a discharge to any 
man in my regiment without consulting me?” Macleod then 
explained how he had requested the favour, and was promised it 
before Major Scott knew the nature of it, and soon pacified his 
Lordship, who, though a hasty man, was also a good tempered 
one. Calling to his servant, he asked him to ascertain how much 
he was indebted to Macleod. On being told that the sum of 
£20 was due, the Earl declared, with a volley of oaths, that he 
had not enough to pay that amount. “Never mind, my Lord,” 
Macleod replied, who well knew that his Lordship was generally 
poor, “I will wait, when it may be convenient, on your Lordship’s 
mother, the Countess Dowager of Orkney, as I have done before.” 
He then took his leave of his Lordship, who shook him heartily 
by the hand, at the same time telling him that he was a great 
fool to leave the regiment. Macleod soon found his way to the 
Countess, who had often stood paymaster for her son; and she 
readily paid him, and took his receipt, for all his demands. 

Being all impatience to offer his services to Lord Lovat, 
Macleod set out on foot from Edinburgh about three o’clock one 
summer morning, and at about the same hour on the second day 
after, he stood on the green of Castle Downie, Lord Lovat’s 
residence. During this long journey Macleod took only the 
simplest food, which he carried with him, washed down at 
intervals with draughts of mountain dew. Nor did he go to bed 
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the whole time ; but once or twice slept in the open air by the 
road-side for an hour or two. 

The following interesting description of Lord Lovat and his 
interview with Macleod, is taken from the pamphlet already re- 
ferred to:—“ As Macleod walked up and down on the lawn before 
the house, he was soon observed by Lord Lovat, who immediately 
went out, and, bowing to the Serjeant with great courtesy, in- 
vited him to come in. Lovat was a fine looking, tall man, and 
had something very insinuating in his manners and address. 
He lived in all the fulness and dignity of the ancient hospitality, 
being more solicitous, according to the genius of feudal times, to 
retain and multiply adherents, than to accumulate wealth by the 
improvement of his estate. As scarcely any fortune, and certainly 
not his fortune, was adequate to the extent of his views, he was 
obliged to regulate his unbounded hospitality by rules of pru- 
dent economy. As his spacious hall was crowded by kindred 
visitors, neighbours, vassals, and tenants of all ranks, the table, 
that extended from one end of it nearly to the other, was covered 
at different places with different kinds of meat and drink, though 
of each kind there was always great abundance. At the head of 
the table the lords and lairds pledged his lordship in claret, and 
sometimes champagne; the tacksmen or duinwassels, drank port 
or whisky punch; tenants or common husbandmen, refreshed 
themselves with strong beer ; and below the utmost extent of the 
table, at the door, and sometimes without the door of the hall, you 
might see a multitude of Frasers, without shoes or bonnets, 
regaling themselves with bread and onions, with a little cheese, 
perhaps, and small beer. Yet, amidst the whole of this aristo- 
cratical inequality, Lord Lovat had the address to keep all his 
guests in perfect good humour. ‘Cousin,’ he would say to such 
and such a tacksman, ‘I told my pantry lads to hand you some 
claret, but they tell me ye like port and punch best.’ In like 
manner, to the beer-drinkers he would say, ‘gentlemen, there is 
what ye please at your service; but [ send you ale, because I 
understand ye like ale best.’ Everybody was thus well pleased ; 
and none were so ill-bred as to gainsay what had been reported 
to his Lordship. Donald Macleod made his compliments to 
Lovat in a military air and manner, which confirmed and height- 
ened that prepossession in his favour, which he had conceived 
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from his appearance. ‘I know,’ said he, ‘without your telling me, 
that you have come to enlist in the Highland Watch. For a 
thousand such men as you, I would give my estate!’ Macleod 
acknowledged the justice of his Lordship’s presentiments ; and, 
at his request, briefly related his pedigree and history. Lovat 
clasped him in his arms, and kissed him ; and, holding him by 
the hand, led him into an adjoining bed-chamber, in which Lady 
Lovat, a daughter of the family of Macleod, lay. He said to his 
Lady, ‘ My dear, here is a gentleman of your own name and 
blood, who has given up a commission in Lord Orkney’s regi- ( 
ment, in order to serve under me.’ Lady Lovat raised herself in : 
her bed, congratulated his Lordship on so valuable an acquisi- | 
tion, called for a bottle of brandy, and drank prosperity to Lord | 
Lovat, the Highland Watch, and Donald Macleod. It is super- 
flous to say, that in the toast, the Lady was pledged by the 
gentlemen. Such were the customs and manners of the High- 
lands of Scotland in those times. By the time they returned to 
the hall, they found the Laird of Clanronald, who, having heard 
Macleod’s history, said, ‘ Lovat, if you do not take care of this man, 
you ought to be shot.’ His Lordship immediately bestowed on 
him the same rank, with somewhat more pay than he had in the 
Royal Scots, and, after a few days, sent him away to recruit.” 

We must leave the account of Macleod’s further adventures 
for the next issue. 


(To be continued.) 


GENERAL STEWART’S “SKETCHES OF THE HIGHLANDERS.” 


—~09———— 


i} To THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 
20 ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 30th May 1885. 
DEAR SIR,—You have done good work in publishing General Stewart’s Sketches 
in the cheap and readab'e form in which they are issued. I have just finished 
reading them, and truly I have not words to express my admiration of them. On 
more than one occasion I consulted the work, but had little idea of its charm till I 
had read it through. For many years my reading was extensive and various, but 
never, since first I read the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” did I enjoy a work so thoroughly as 
I did Stewart’s Sketches. They are altogether fascinating. A more appropriate 
remark was never made by my friend and clansman of Hereford than when he said that 
‘* it ought to be in the hands of every Highland lad; on the bookshelf of every High- 
land home, next to the Bible.”—Yours very truly, ALEX. MACKAY. 
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CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTES OF THE 
HIGHLANDERS. 


ae 


II. 


Last month we gave anecdotes from Stewart of Garth’s 
Sketches of the Highlanders, illustrative of the Jacobitism, Self- 
Devotion, Local Attachment, Fidelity, and other prominent 
characteristics of the clans. We shall now present the reader 
with a few more notes from the same source, which throw a 
strong light upon some other noble characteristics of the High- 
land people. 


POWER OF THE CHIEFS.—At one time the chief of a clan had 
the right of “ pit and gallows,” and absolute power over the lives 
of his retainers. In this connection General Stewart gives the 
following anecdote :— 


“Some time before the year 1745, the Lord President 
Forbes, travelling from Edinburgh to his seat at Culloden, dined 
on his way at the Castle of Blair-Athole, with the Duke of 
Athole. In the course of the evening a petition was delivered to 
his Grace, which having read, he turned round to the President, 
and said, ‘My Lord, here is a petition from a poor man, whom 
Commissary Bisset, my baron bailie, has condemned to be 
hanged ; and as he is a clever fellow, and is strongly recom- 
mended to mercy, I am much inclined to pardon him. ‘But 
your Grace knows,’ said the President, ‘that after condemnation, 
no man can pardon but his Majesty.’ ‘ As to that,’ replied the 
Duke, ‘since I have the power of punishing, it is but right that I 
should have the power to pardon ; and calling upon a servant 
who was waiting, ‘Go,’ said he, ‘send an express to Logierait, 
and order Donald Stewart, presently under sentence, to be in- 
stantly set at liberty.’” 


ATTACHMENT TO THE CHIEFS.—It is not so very many years 
ago since the tenants on a Highland property were ready to do 
anything for their chiefs or landlords, and the following is one of 
many existing proofs of enduring respect and attachment, 
testified to them by the Highlanders :— 

“ A gentleman possessing a considerable Highland property, 


and descended from a warlike and honourable line of ancestors, 
long held in respect by the Highlanders, fell into difficulties some 
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years ago. In this state, he was the more sensible of his misfor- 
tune as his estate was very improvable. In fact, he attempted 


some improvements, by employing more labourers than he could . 


easily afford to pay. But, notwithstanding the prospect of 
irregular payments, such was the attachment of the people to the 
representative of a respectable house, that they were ready at his 
call, and often left the employment of others, who paid regularly, 
to carry on his operations. To this may be added a circum- 
stance, which will appear the more marked, to such as understand 
the character of the Highlanders, and know how deeply they feel 
any neglect in returning civility on the part of their superiors, 
If a gentleman pass a countryman without returning his salute, 
it furnishes matter of observation to a whole district. The 
gentleman now in question, educated in the South, and ignorant 
of the language and character of the people, and of their peculiar 
way of thinking, paid so little regard to their feelings, that 
although a countryman pulled off his bonnet almost as soon as 
he appeared in sight, the respectful salute generally passed un- 
noticed: yet this was overlooked in remembrance of his family 
in the same manner that generous minds extend to the children 
the gratitude due to the parents.” 


Here is another instance of the same feeling towards a 
superior :-— 


“A very worthy Baronet in the Highlands (Sir George 
Stewart of Grandtully), who has made the necessary allowances 
for the prejudices and frailties of men, has allowed his tenants the 
time necessary to learn the improved mode of culture, and to in- 
crease the value and size of their breed of cattle and sheep. This 
has been done without separating the arable land from the pas- 
ture, or diminishing the farms of any, but rather enlarging them, 
if too small, when it could be done without prejudice to others. At 
the same time the rents have been gradually rising. The conse- 
quence is, that he receives the undiminished rental of his estate ; 
and while considerable distress has been experienced in his neigh- 
bourhood, his people are in so different circumstances, that, when 
lately, he had occasion for a supply of money to assist him in the 
purchase of some adjoining lands, they came forward with a spon- 
taneous offer to advance £ 18,000, with a declaration that they 
were ready with £6000 more if required. This is a pleasing in- 
stance of the attachment of the olden times. The manner in 
which these people pay.their rents, and support their families, 
will appear the more remarkable to the advocates for large farms, 
as this estate, with a rental of less than £9000 supports a popu- 
lation of 2835 souls, all maintained on the produce; while only 
17 disabled paupers, and some poor old women, require parochial 
relief ; and the tenants are so independent, and so grateful to their 
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humane and generous landlord, that they enable him to purchase 
the estates for sale in his neighbourhood.” 


There is yet another anecdote showing how the hearts of the 
people were in those days bound up in the interest of their land- 
lords :— 


“ A few years ago, a gentleman of an ancient and honour- 
able family got so much involved in debt, that he was obliged to 
sell his estate. One-third of the debt consisted of money bor- 
rowed in small sums from his tenants, and from the country 
people in the neighbourhood. The interest of these sums was 
paid very irregularly. Instead of complaining of this inconveni- 
ence, his creditors among his people kept at a distance, lest their 
demands might add to the difficulties of the man whose mis- 
fortunes they so much lamented; and many declared, that if 
their money could contribute to save the estate of an honourable 
family they would never ask for principal or interest. Speaking 
to several of these people on this subject, the uniform answer 
which I received was nearly in the following words :—‘ God for- 
bid that I should distress the honourable gentleman; if my 
money could serve him, how could I bestow it better? He and 
his family have ever been kind,—he will do more good with the 
money than ever I can,—I can live without it,—I can live on 
potatoes and milk, but he cannot ;—to see his family obliged to 
quit the house of his forefathers, is cause of grief to us all.’” 


We shall give one more instance of the same generous fidelity 
of the Highlanders to their chiefs :— 


“Perhaps it may be thought that I give too many instances 
of the attachment and fidelity of the Highlanders to their su- 
periors. I shall only give one more from a number of facts of the 
same description. While the estates forfeited after the rebellion 
of 1745 were vested in the Crown, the rents were moderate, and 
the leases long, the latter being generally forty-one or fifty-nine 
years. In the year 1783, these estates were restored to those 
who had been attainted, or to their heirs. This event caused 
general joy in the Highlands, and among many other acts of 
kindness of his late Majesty towards the Highlanders, has so 
operated on their ardent minds, long affectionately attached to 
their kings and superiors, that he is often called the ‘ King of 
the people.’ The hcir of one of the persons attainted succeeded to 
an estate of considerable extent. Government, with a kindness 
that might have been imitated to advantage, removed few of the 
tacksmen, ‘kindly tenants’ (and followers of the old families). 
When the tenants of this gentleman found the descendent of 
their venerated chiefs in possession of the inheritance of his 
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ancestors, they immediately surrendered their leases, doubled the 
rents upon themselves, and took new ones for a term shorter by 
ten years than that which was yet to run of the King’s leases ; in 
order, as they said, that the man whose presence among them 
had diffused so much happiness, might sooner be enabled to 
avail himself of the price of produce, which they saw annually 
increasing, and raise his rents accordingly. This was in 1783, 
nearly forty years after the whole power of the chiefs, except 
over the minds and affections of the people, had ceased. This 
is one of the many instances that show how long those honour- 
able traits of character continued, and the importance of such 
disinterested and generous attachment.” 


Dr Johnson noticed this pleasing trait in the Highlander’s 
character, and thus describes a meeting between the young laird 
of Coll and some of his retainers :— 


“* Wherever we moved,’ says the Doctor, ‘ we were pleased to 
see the reverence with which his subjects regarded him. He did 
not endeavour to dazzle them by any magnificence of dress ; his 
only distinction was a feather in his bonnet; but as soon as he 
appeared, they forsook their work and clustered round him ; he 
took them by the hand, and they were mutually delighted. He 
has the proper disposition of a chieftain, and seems desirous to 
continue the custom of his house. The bagpiper played regularly 
when dinner was served, whose person and address made a good 
appearance, and brought no disgrace on the family of Rankin, 
which has long supplied the Lairds of Coll with hereditary 
music.’”—Doctor Johnson’s Tour. 


This affection and mutual good-will was, however, always 
tempered, on the side of the retainers, by a deep respect for the 
chief, of which the following is a good instance :— 


“When the first Marquis of Huntly waited upon King James 
VI. in Edinburgh, on being created Marquis, in the year 1590, 
he stood in the presence chamber with his head covered ; and on 
being reminded of his seeming want of respect, he humbly asked 
pardon, assigning as an excuse, that as he had just come from a 
country where all took off their bonnets to him, he had quite for- 
gotten what he owed to his present situation.” 


In this connection, General Stewart points out in a foot-note 
that 

“Martin says ‘the islanders have a great respect for their 
chiefs and heads of tribes, and they conclude grace after every 


meal, with a petition to God for their welfare and prosperity. 
Neither will they, as far as in them lies, suffer them to sink under 
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any misfortune, but, in case of decay of estate, make a voluntary 
contribution in their behalf, as a common duty to support the 
credit of their families.’ ” 


It is pleasing to look back upon those times when the land- 
lord was able to command such affection, generosity, and respect 
from his tenants, but how have the proprietors of later years re- 
paid it? Look at the desolated homes, the roofless gables, the 
neglected enclosures, which are an eyesore to so many Highland 
landscapes, and the immense tracts of fine cultivable land now 
given over to sheep and deer ; and again ask, How? 


PRESENCE OF MIND.—The following is a good instance of 
presence of mind :—* A Highland lad, with a Lowland farmer, 
was crossing a mountain stream, in a glen, at the upper end of 
which a waterspout had fallen. The Highlander had reached 
the opposite bank, but the farmer was looking about and loiter- 
ing on the stones over which he was stepping, wondering at a 
sudden noise he heard, when the Highlander cried out, ‘ Help, 
help, or I am a dead man,’ and fell to the ground. The farmer 
sprang to his assistance, and had hardly reached him when the 
torrent came down, sweeping over the stones, with a fury which 
no human force could have withstood. The lad had heard the 
roaring of the stream behind the rocks, which intercepted its view 
from the farmer, and fearing that he might be panic struck if he 
told him of his danger, took this expedient of saving him. A 
young man like this might have been trusted on an out-post in 
front of an enemy; and, possessing such presence of mind, would 
have been equally capable of executing his own duties, and of 
observing the movements and intentions of the enemy.” 


During the Forty-five, Prince Charles had occasion to thank 
the presence of mind shown by a noble lady in his behalf, which 
was the means of saving his liberty and his life. General Stewart 
relates the incident as follows :— 


“Of all the fine ladies, few were more accomplished, more 
beautiful, or more enthusiastic, than the Lady Mackintosh, a 
daughter of Farquharson of Invercauld. Her husband, the Laird 
of Mackintosh, had this year been appointed to a company in the 
then 43rd, now 42nd, Highland Regiment ; and, restrained by a 
sense of duty, he kept back his people, who were urgent to be led 
to the field. These restraints had no influence on his lady, who 
took the command of the clan, and joined the rebels, by whom 
her husband was taken prisoner,—when the Prince gave him in 
charge to his wife, saying, ‘that he could not be in better security, 
25 
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or more honourably treated.’ One morning when Lord Loudon 
lay at Inverness with the Royal army, he received information 
that the Pretender was to sleep that night at Moy Hall, the seat 
of Mackintosh, with a guard of two hundred of Mackintosh’s 
men. Expecting to put a speedy end to the rebellion by the 
capture of the person who was the prime mover of the whole, 
Lord Loudon assembled his troops, and marched to Moy Hall. 
The commanderess, however, was not to be taken by surprise; 
and she had no want of faithful scouts to give her full informa- 
tion of all movements or intended attacks. Without giving 
notice to her guest of his danger, she with great, and, as it 
happened, successful temerity, sallied out with her men, and 
took post on the high road, at a short distance from the house, 
placing small parties two or three hundred yards asunder. 
When Lord Loudon came within hearing, a command was 
passed from man to man, in a loud voice, along a distance of 
half a mile: The Mackintoshes, Macgillivrays, and Macbeans, to 
form instantly on the centre,—the Macdonald’s on the right,— 
the Frasers on the left ; and in this manner were arranged all 
the clans in order of battle, in full hearing of the Commander-in- 
chief of the Royal army, who, believing the whole rebel force 
ready to oppose him, instantly faced to the right about, and 
retreated with great expedition to Inverness ; but not thinking 
himself safe there, he continued his route across three arms of the 
sea to Sutherland, a distance of seventy miles, where he took up 
his quarters. 

“Such was the terror inspired by the Highlanders of that 
day, even in military men of experience like Lord Loudon. It 
was not till the following morning that Lady Mackintosh in- 
formed her guest of the risk he had run. One of the ladies 
noticed by the President, finding she could not prevail upon her 
husband to join the rebels, though his men were ready ; and 
perceiving, one morning, that he intended to set off for Culloden 
with the offer of his services as a loyal subject, contrived, while 
making tea for breakfast, to pour, as if by accident, a quantity of 
scalding hot water on his knees and legs, and thus effectually 
put an end to all active movements on his part for that season, 
while she dispatched his men to join the rebels under a com- 
mander more obedient to her wishes.” 


Next month we shall conclude these selections with a few 
anecdotes illustrative of the Honesty, Principle, Religious Toler- 
ance, Hospitality, and other pleasing traits in the Highland char- 
acter. 


(To be continued.) 
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A LONG ISLAND WITCH. 


ee 


THE writer, when a boy, frequently heard that witches who were 
then very common in the Highlands, for the purpose of conceal- 
ing their identity if they chanced to be observed, while pilfering 
an unfortunate neighbour’s crops, stock, or his cows’ milk, gene- 
rally assumed the form of a hare, or some other small animal. 
It seems, however, that when a witch resolved to wreak personal 
vengeance upon an individual, she assumed the form of any being 
by which she considered she could best attain her object. The 
following story is to the point :— 

In the township of S——, on the west side of South Uist, 
“waulking” home-made cloth was much more extensively carried 
on some forty or fifty years ago than at the present time, and as 
the waulking, which was usually performed by the young 
maidens of the township, was generally commenced about sunset, 
these evenings, with song, story, and conversation, were most 
pleasant, and were accompanied with a considerable amount of 
courtship; for, as a rule, many of the young men of the district 
‘gathered there, ostensibly to keep company with the fair workers, 
but in reality to make love to them. 

One evening, some eighty years ago, a waulking took 
place in the township above referred to, and, shortly before the 
time fixed for its commencement, a young man from the east 
side of the Island left his home for the house where the work 
was to be carried on. This young man had been courting one 
of the waulkers, but, for some reason not recorded, he had 
for some time ceased his attentions to her, and broken off the 
courtship. The pathless moor over which the young man had 
to pass on his way to his destination was lonely and rugged in 
the extreme, and was full of boggy land, lochs, knolls, and rocks. 
It was nearly dark when he left home, but, being a brave and 
fearless man, he proceeded with a light heart and step until 
about half way without any mishap. At this stage, however, he 
was suddenly attacked from behind by some fierce animal, but, 
on account of the darkness, he could not for some time discover 
what it was. At length he found that it was a large and power- 
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ful otter which tore fiercely at his legs, rending his clothes to 
shreds, and lacerating his limbs in a fearful manner with his 
sharp teeth. The young man, who possessed great prowess, and 
lacked none of the sturdy blood that flows in every true High- 
lander’s veins, endeavoured with all his skill to ward off with 
his feet the desperate attacks of the brute, and for a time the 
struggle seemed almost equal. At length, however, the man 
began to lose his strength, and the otter, seeming to perceive 
this, redoubled its fury, when, just as the young man was sink- 
ing to the ground exhausted, he fortunately invoked the help 
of St Mary and St Peter, and at the same time, by a well- 
directed kick on the otter’s chest, obtained the victory; for no 
sooner did the brute receive the blow, than it gave a fearful 
groan, and instantly vanished in the darkness. 

After resting for a while, the young man proceeded, all 
bleeding and torn to his destination, fully persuaded in his own 
mind that his late antagonist was some human being in the form 
ofan otter ; for he could in no other way explain how the mention 
of the two Saints had gained him such a sudden victory. If there 
had been the slightest doubt existing in his mind on this point, 
it was dissipated immediately he entered the waulking house, 
where he found the inmates in a state of great commotion, owing 
to one of their number, who had just then come in, being in great 
agony from the effects of a severe blow which she said she had 
received on her breast a few minutes previously from a man who 
had waylaid her on her way thither. This was the woman above 
referred to, whom the young man, the hero of the story, had 
formerly been courting. He was now convinced that she had 
been his recent assailant, and, having told all the particulars of 
his adventure and exhibited his limbs and clothes in the girl’s own 
presence, she acknowledged the whole, and admitted that she 
intended to have killed him, adding in palliation that she con- 
sidered she was justified in doing so by his having slighted her. 

The girl recovered from the effects of the kick, but she was 
always so much shunned by her neighbours after the occurrence, 
that in a short time she fell into a deep melancholy and died. 
The hero of the story married in due time, and became the father 
of a large family, some of whom are still alive. 

MACcIAIN. 
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THE SCOTTISH LAND LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 


A newspaper press that conceals from those more imme- 
diately concerned important facts, because they may prove un- 
palatable, fails in its first duty to its patrons. Though our 
sphere of duty does not quite lie in that direction, we have 
hitherto occupied such a position in connection with the present 
social movement in the Highlands as to make it impossible for us 
to free ourselves altogether from this responsibility, though it is 
so much overlooked by those whose special function it is, we 
hold, to keep those more immediately interested fully informed 
of war-clouds and looming danger. 

It is admitted on all hands that the movement for Land 
Law Reform in Ireland would have failed of any great success 
were it not for the aid and impetus given to it by the material 
sympathy of Irishmen abroad, especially from the United States 
of America. The Highland movement has made remarkable 
progress hitherto without any such outside aid, but it appears 
from an account of the inauguration of the Scottish Land League 
of America, which we give below, that Scotsmen from home are 
going to imitate the example of the expatriated Irish, by aiding 
their oppressed countrymen at home in the most practical manner. 
Is it a kindness ; is it wise even to conceal this from the land- 
lords of the Highlands at the present time? Their best friends 
are those who will take care to see that they are kept fully in- 
formed of what is going on around them; of the signs of the 
times in which we live. It is a token of culpable weakness when 
people imitate the Ostrich, thinking that, if they do not 
themselves see or know of the tide that is closing round them, 
they are in perfect safety—that history and great social move- 
ments are to stand still because those to be affected put 
their heads out of sight, and do not chose to listen, or to 
look ahead, and face the danger or provide against it. From 
some questions asked at the Crofters’ Royal Commission at one 
of their sittings at Inverness, it seems to have dawned, even then, 
upon some of the more far-seeing amongst the Commissioners, that 
Highlanders abroad might possibly follow the example of their 
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Irish brethren in this matter, unless a change in the condition of 
their fellow-countrymen at home soon took place; for the follow- 
ing queries were put to the Editor of the Ce/tic Magazine by 
Sheriff Nicolson and Professor Mackinnon, when the annexed 
answers, some of which are now in course of being verified in 
Chicago, were made in reply :— 


Professor Mackinnon—‘‘ As a matter of fact, we find now the poorer they [the 
Crofters] are, the more closely they stay at home ?” 

Mr Mackenzie—‘‘ Yes, and the moment they get better off there is always a 
tendency to go away—I am happy to say not going away and forgetting their people 
at home, but constantly sending home means, without which their relations would in 
many cases be paupers.” 


Professor Mackinnon—‘‘ Have you found at home and abroad that there is a 
remembrance by folks that are going away of the poorer folks that are left behind ?” 

Mr Mackenzie—‘‘ My experience is that generally Highlanders who go away and 
leave their parents at home are very mindful of them, and send them home consider- 
able sums of money.” 

Professor Mackinnon —‘‘ So that in that respect they stand well generally.” 

Mr Mackenzie—‘‘ Generally.” 

Sheriff Nicolson—*‘ I have heard it said that the Irish are better in that respect ?” 

Mr Mackenzie—‘‘ 1 think not. The Irish send home more money, but for a dif- 
ferent purpose. We have never appealed to the Highlanders to send home money 
except for their own relations, but I have not the slightest doubt if an appeal were 
made to them they would send home money for other purposes as well as the Irish.” 

Professor Mackinnon—‘‘ Have you accounted in your own mind for the extreme 
reluctance of the people to leave their homes when they are poor, although they have 
no reluctance to leave when they are well off ?” 

Mr Mackenzie—‘ Well, I think it is the case that when people are poor they 
are, as a rule, comparatively distrustful of countries far away from themselves, and 
there is a kind of feeling, in addition to the despair and hopelessness of their exist- 
ence, that they are going away, not merely to a strange country, but almost toa strange 
world, As education advances, in ten years we shall have a very different state of 
matters in the Highlands from what we now have ?” 

Professor Mackinnon—‘‘ You recollect that thirty or forty years ago emigration 
was rather a favourite scheme among the people ?” 

MM; Mackenzie—‘‘ Yes, but at that time a great many of them went away in com- 
munities, and they felt when they were going altogether, that they would at least have 
some of the associations of their own country, and see some of their friends, but accord- 
ing to the present system, there is no chance of doing that. When I was over in 
Canada, I had the honour of an interview with the Marquis of Lorne, and discussing 
that question with him as well as with the Premier of Canada. _I tried to impress upon 
them the necessity of giving an opportunity to Highlanders of going out as a colony to 
Manitoba, but I found the Canadian Government had strongly set their faces against 
anything of the kind, and would not listen to any proposal on the basis of people settl- 
ing there in bodies, the principal reason being that they had given out the land in 
Manitoba in squares, every second one of which they granted to the New Syndicate 
constructing the Canadian Pacific Railway, and they cannot now give it out in dis- 
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tricts. The Opposition party are of a different opinion, but on have very little chance 
at present of getting into power.”* 


The opinions expressed in these answers are still unchanged; 
and we shall not be surprised to see the Highlanders of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and other British Colonies following the 
example of those of the United States, though it has been said, 
and said, we fear, with some amount of truth, that the High- 
landers of the Dominion especially are so much interested in 
getting their countrymen at home to emigrate and to populate 
the Great North-West, that their personal interests in this direc- 
tion have hitherto kept them from making any move to aid their 
oppressed countrymen at home. This, if true, is as short-sighted 
as it is selfish and unpatriotic ; for the Highlanders have resolved 
that they will not emigrate until they have first fought the battle 
of freedom successfully in the Highlands, and when that is 
realised every man will be at liberty, if he cannot find room and 
comfort in his own country—where sheep and deer now occupy 
the place of men—to go where he pleases. Meanwhile our 
Canadian and other Colonial fellow-Highlanders may rest as- 
sured that the sooner they take steps to aid their countrymen at 
home in asserting their native independence and securing their 
freedom in the Highlands the sooner and the more effectually 
will the surplus population—satisfied that there is a surplus over 
and above what their native country will maintain in com- 
fort—take to emigration, knowing that they will then leave their 
parents, relatives, and friends in a position where they can 
support and take care of themselves, instead of which, were they to 
leave them now, they would do so, in most cases, in misery, certain 
to end their days in the Poor-house, or, in the case of the great 
majority who are still too noble-spirited to enter it or accept the 
Parochial dole outside, die prematurely from semi-starvation and 
exposure for want of the necessaries of life—food or clothing— 
in their latter years. The better class of Highlanders will never 
emigrate so long as their doing so will involve their relatives in 
such a plight, even should they themselves have to undergo a 
life-long misery by remaining at home to help and provide for 
them. And will any Highlander at home or abroad blame his 
countrymen for such a filial—such a natural affection for their 


* Minutes of Evidence, p. 2717. 
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parents and friends? No! they will on the other hand ad- 
mire it, follow the example of the Highlanders of Chicago, by 
helping them, in the most practical form, to procure independ- 
ence, freedom, and comfort in their native land. The surplus 
population will then be glad to emigrate to lands where their 
countrymen shall have already endeared themselves to them 
by timely and patriotic sympathy, in a critical period of the his- 
tory of the Highlands; and the necessity for such generous and 
material sympathy is sure to make a deep and lasting impression 
upon the minds of a people, themselves generous and noble- 
minded even yet, though they have so long been trampled under 
the foot of the oppressor, and had their characters so bitterly 
and constantly reviled by those who would still continue that 
oppression. 

What the Scottish population of Chicago are doing—and in 
which their exampleis apparently to be followed over all the Ameri- 
can continent—will be seen from the following abridged re- 
port of a meeting of The Scottish Land League of America, held 
in Chicago on the 28th May last. It should be read and pon- 
dered by all—landlords, tenants, and others—interested in the 
present Shaking of the Dry Bones in the Highlands of Scotland. 
The Chicago Times of the following morning reports that— 

Farwell Hall was filled with an assemblage of typical Scottish-Americans. The 
occasion was a mass meeting of Scotchmen in sympathy with the movement recently 
inaugurated towards forming a Land League in aid of the Crofters of Scotland, and 
for the purpose of affording them material help in their efforts to obtain justice from 
the landlords of their native country. There were a large number of ladies present, 
and the meeting was a remarkably enthusiastic one. The addresses were eloquent and 
forcible, and were received with warm and frequent outbursts of appreciation and 
indorsement. Among the prominent gentlemen upon the platform were :—Rev. 
Duncan Macgregor, ex-Governor Beveridge, Judge Moran, M. W. Ryan, D. C. Mac- 
kinnon, L, 8. Shaw, T. B. Livingston, J. C. Macpherson, J. C. Newcome, William 
Macgregor, William Murdoch, William A. Robertson, Alexander Fraser, Duncan 
Cameron, Charles Ay Macdonald, James Armstrong. Robert Macdonald, Rev. Dr 


Mackay. The Scotch Company of the 2nd Regiment, I.N.G., entered the hall, and 
took seats in the auditorium. 

The Rev. Duncan Macgregor opened the meeting, and announced the objects 
sought to be obtained. He said that the men in favour of the movement in behalf of 
the Crofters of Scotland had not forgotten the glorious traditions which had made 
Scotland’s history. All mankind, he said, were gradually learning the solidarity of 
the human race, and whenever the voice of distress was heard, and when the people 
called out against oppression and injustice, then always come a warm and sure 
response from friendly hearts in all sections of the world. He then referred to the 
present condition of the Crofters in their lowly cabins and squalid homes, groaning 
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under the tyranny and oppression of their landlords. They ought to be infused with 
a renewed spirit to battle against the wrongs they were enduring. Eviction had been 

the rule, and man was regarded less than the beast. Over two million acres of the 

best land in Scotland had been wrenched from the farmers and made the home 
of the deer, the coney, and the pheasant. The crops of manhood had given place to 
herds of animals. When the Crofters had complained of their treatment they were 
arrogantly told that emigration was an excellent thing for them. He would like to 
see @ general emigration among the landlords. The Crofters had resolved to endure 
their squalor and poverty no longer. The last straw had broken the camel's back, 
and “‘ the Campbells are coming” in their might to overthrow their oppressors. He 
cited a number of cases of hardship and suffering among this class of Scotchmen, and 
demanded to know by what right man appropriated to himself more land than 
he could cultivate and deprive honest men of the means of supporting themselves and 
their families. This meeting had heen called to assist these suffering men of Scotland, 
and to put new life into their hearts. As the boys of Paris carried their tiny banners 
bearing the words ‘‘ Tremble tyrants, we are growing ;” so this Land League of 
America would grow until the grand object of its organisation was accomplished. Mr 
Macgregor then nominated ex-Governor John L. Beveridge as the presiding officer for 
the evening. 

On taking the chair Mr Beveridge said that as a Scotchman he was glad to 
talk to Scotchmen and their descendants. The condition of the Crofters was worse 
than that of the ancient slave in America. The crofters had no rights which the pro- 
perty-owners were bound to respect. They built their black mud hovels and lived 
under the cruel tyranny of their landlords, who ground them to the earth. The slave 
was denied his liberty, but his master, for his own security, took care of his person and 
his physical wants. They had met for the purpose of encouraging those down-trodden 
countrymen of theirs, and to assure them that the Scotchmen of America were heart 
and soul in favour of their cause, and would labour in their behalf to the best of their 
abilities. 

Dr Wilcox, the secretary, then read the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted, amid loud applause :— 


We, the citizens of Chicago, in mass-meeting assembled, express our heartfelt 
sympathy with the Crofters of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland in their peaceful 
and constitutional agitation for the reform of unjust and oppressive land laws. 
Resolved, That we commend the course they have adopted in demanding the right to 
live as befitting freemen in the land whose history has been made illustrious in the 
annals of the world by their deeds of valour and unswerving loyalty. 

Whereas, Scotchmen in America, while knowing the wrongs of the Crofters, and 
feeling keenly the resultant social degradation, have had no organisation which en- 
abled them unitedly to express sympathy with the Highlanders in their uprising 
against unjust land laws :—Resolved, That we express our gratification at the fact that 
the Scottish Land League of America has been organised in Chicago to meet a long- 
felt need, and that as it seeks constitutional changes only by constitutional means, we 
hereby pledge ourselves to give the League such assistance as may be needed in 
carrying forward its purely philanthropic labours. 

Whereas, During the American Civil War for the liberation of the slaves, the 
Scottish people were on the side of freedom, and also when the fire ravaged Chicago, 
the cities of Scotland were among the first to render solid sympathy :—Zesolved, 
That we hereby declare the movement in aid of the Crofters to be worthy of full 
support, and recommend it to the liberality not only of our citizens, but to that of all 
friends of the oppressed on this continent. We appeal to philanthropic organisations 
and to the public press to lend such help as will raise a fund commensurate with the 
needs of the Scottish Crofters, and worthy of the high rank which our nation bas 
taken as the friend of the down-trodden in all lands, 
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Judge Moran was the next speaker. He said that the old system of land tenure 
was that the chiefs of the clans held the land for their adherents, and under circum. 
stances most favourable to those who tilled the soil. This system had been replaced 
by landlordism and feudalism. This system was the most unjust that could be estab- 
lished. The rural populations of Ireland, Scotland, and England were being depleted, 
and the husbandmen were fast becoming the victims of poverty. This system of 
landlordism had engendered a fight in Ireland years ago, which was still raging, and 
he thanked God that Scotchmen had taken up the fight on the other side of the chan- 
nel. As a brother Gael he sympathised heartily with this great movement in favour 
of the Crofters. The broad lands were intended by the God of nature and of man to 
be tilled by the industrious and thrifty farmer for the support of himself and family, 
and any attempt to deprive him of his just rights should be met with bold and resolute 
opposition. As one who knew something of Scottish history, and as one who had 
read the beautiful writings of her poets and novelists and historians, he was earnestly 
in sympathy with the movement now successfully started. He bade them God-speed 
in their great work. Success would surely crown their efforts, and the Crofter victims 
of land tyranny and landlord oppression would be assisted to arise in their might in 
defence of their rights and their homes. 

A collection was then taken up to aid the work, and a handsome sum was 
realised. 


This is the first chapter in a new departure in connection with 
the great movement now going on for the amelioration of the 
condition of the Highland people ; and we scarcely need say that 
we wish and expect for it every success. At the same time, we 
warn the proprietors to take heed in time, and in a manly way, 
before the power has for ever passed away from their hands, to 
meet the requirements of the case by conceding, in an ungrudg- 
ing spirit, the just demands of the people. 








THE INVERNESS BURGH GUARD IN THE 17TH 
CENTURY.—While looking over some old Burgh papers lately, 
we came across the following, which is interesting as showing 
from an official source the different places in the town at which 
the guards were posted two hundred years ago. The document 
is dated 1691, and is as follows :— 


** Account of coals and candles that ye 
Guard had in winter, and what ye 
Magistrats judge may now serve in summer. 
‘The mayne guard in winter, eight score, and now ye half, being four score, may 
serve. 
The bridge guard, fourtie, and now ye half may serve, 
The kirk port, fourtie, and ye half may now serve. 
The east port, fourtie, and ye half may now serve. 
The east barne, fyve score, and ye half may now serve. 
The Castle port, fourtie, and ye half may serve. 
The Castle guard, fourtie, and ye half may serve. 
The kilne end, fourtie, and ye half may serve. 
There is 3 lb. and half of candles in winter allowed for all the guards a night, 
being fourtie-two in number, and now we judge the half may serve,” 
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HIGHLAND JUDGES AND THE GAELIC 
LANGUAGE. 


—~oo-— 


WE have recently had occasion more than once to animadvert 
on the conduct of certain of our County Court Judges in the 
Highlands, Our complaint was that the law was in one or two 
instances at least glaringly strained. That such a thing should 
be done, and done so flagrantly, while the sufferers had no means 
of redress,is a serious blot on our whole administration, and is sure 
to breed disaffection and to loosen public confidence in the impar- 
tiality of the law itself. The special manifestations of injustice to 
which we referred, however, were chargeable to over-officiousness 
or one-sided zeal on the part of certain officers of the law, and 
our charges were not by any means intended for general appli- 
cation ; for we are glad to say that not a few of the sheriffs 
and their subordinates in our Highland Counties are eminently 
worthy of the most implicit confidence. There are, however, 
certain circumstances connected with our judicial system, which, 
while they do not in the smallest degree derogate from the 
integrity of the Judges may and we are confident do in many 
instances lead to grievous injustice to those concerned in the 
decisions of our Sheriffs, who are also themselves placed in a 
false and helpless position. 

We have in view in making these remarks specially the 
habit of appointing to sheriffships and other legal offices in 
Highland Counties, gentlemen entirely ignorant of the language 
of the people among whom they are expected to administer 
law and justice. The subject has been recently forced upon 
public notice by a leading article in the TZzmes, strongly 
urging the absolute necessity, in the interests of justice, of 
appointing Judges to the Welsh County Courts, who are capable 
of understanding the Welsh language. There is no argument 
that can be put forward to support such a claim on behalf of 
Wales that cannot be urged with equal if not with stronger force 
in the case of the Highland Counties of Scotland. It has been 
stated in a recent memorial to the Lord Chancellor, that in the 
whole Welsh Principality there is only one County Judge able 
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to speak the language of the people. “The result,” says the cor- 
respondent whose communication suggested the leader in the 
Times, “is much cavilling and dissatisfaction with the adminis- 
tration of justice, which absolutely saps the public confidence in 
it. The absence of knowledge of Welsh in the Judges of 
Assize is not felt, because of the presence of competent inter- 
preters, and a vigilant Bar; nor would it in the County Courts, if 
the people appeared by advocates, and not in person as is the case, 
The Judge has practically to grope his way as best he can, almost 
in the dark as it were ; for interpreters where employed are in- 
competent, and are not watched by others capable of correcting 
them. . . . The Welsh, having borne with this great dise 
advantage for a long time, are resolved that if it depends on their 
efforts it shall continue no longer.” We believe, in point of 
linguistic competence, that Wales with its single Welsh-speak- 
ing judge is ahead of the Gaelic district of Scotland. For we 
do not believe a single one of the County Judges of the High- 
lands can speak or understand a dozen consecutive words of 
the native language of the people among whom he is placed 
to administer justice. As already indicated, we do not at all 
impugn the integrity and ability of the majority of the gentle- 
men who dispense justice in our Sheriff Courts ; but we do say 
that it is neither just to themselves nor to the people whom they 
govern. The Sheriff-Principal of Ross, Cromarty, and Suther- 
land, though a Highlander born, and though brought up in a 
Gaelic atmosphere, is, unfortunately, unable to understand 
the Gaelic language. The Sheriff of Inverness and Nairn, to 
his other acquirements—sacred and profane—does not add a 
knowledge of the language best known in a large portion of the 
district over which he presides. The same disability belongs, we 
are safe in saying, to the sheriffs of the counties of Perth, Caith- 
ness, and Argyll. But it is in the case of the Sheriff-Substitutes 
that the want of a knowledge of the Gaelic language is most 
detrimental to the cause of justice. Of course it will be urged 
that interpreters would in any case be required as the language 
of the courts is the English language ; but a sufficient reply to 
this ought to be that the language of the people is the Gaelic 
language. 

In this respect Scotland is more helpless than Wales, for, 
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while in the Welsh Courts the great majority of the Bar are con- 
versant with the language of the country, in the Highlands 
Counsel affect to be, or in point of fact are, as ignorant of the 
Gaelic language as the Judges. And then in the local Sheriff 
Courts it must be remembered that Counsel are not in all cases 
employed in conducting petty cases. However faithfully inter- 
preters may be able to translate for the benefit of the Bench and 
the Bar, besides the fact that interpreters often are incompetent, 
much of the meaning of what witnesses have to say may be lost, 
and its import seriously misapprehended, when the Judge himself 
is unable intelligently to follow the witness, and to act in a 
manner independently of the interpreter. The importance of such 
knowledge on the part of a Judge seems to have been present to 
the minds of the legal gentlemen conducting the recent “ Pet 
Lamb case” in the Court of Session, where it was maintained that 
the opinion of the Sheriff-Substitute was entitled to greater credit 
than that of the Sheriff-Principal, not only because “he had 
heard the evidence,” but because he was able correctly to trans- 
late and appreciate the exact import of the witnesses language, 
which was Gaelic. Mr Kennedy, speaking on behalf of the 
crofter Macrae, said :—‘“ We expect to show that the Sheriff, in 
reversing his Substitute’s decision, apparently took a view of the 
result of a conversation carried on in Gaelic, which the Sheriff- 
Substitute, who was more familiar with the witnesses and the 
evidence, characterised as not only unfounded but absurd.” And, 
again, further on :—*“ What I meant by alluding to Gaelic, was 
that, whereas the Sheriff was only able to judge of the import of 
the evidence when translated into English, the Sheriff-Substitute 
has the knowledge which makes him more capable of forming 
an accurate ” Lord Young—* Has Hill more Gaelic than 
Mackintosh?” Mr Kennedy—“I don’t think that the learned 
Sheriff Mackintosh has any, but I know Hill has some.” Now, 
whether Sheriff Hill has any Gaelic or not, is not of material 
importance here. The mere fact that his being supposed to 
possess a knowledge of that language is accepted as an explana- 
tion of the circumstances that he took a totally opposite view of 
the question from that of his Principal, is sufficient for our pur- 
pose. It shows what serious results to poor litigants or criminals 
might arise from the Judge’s incapability of properly understand- 
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ing the “ fair import of the evidence.” Moreover, we have seen 
and heard many instances of serious misinterpretation, and the 
most ridiculous renderings furnished by interpreters in Highland 
law courts ; such, for instance, as the conversion of males into 
females—ancles into aunts, and numbers of similar impossible 
metamorphoses. 

Again, how often have we seen Gaclic-speaking witnesses 
bullied and threatened with all sorts of pains and penalties, even 
in the Justiciary Courts, for declining, or exhibiting any re- 
luctance, to give evidence in English, when they were themselves 
painfully aware of the difficulties with which they could give 
expression to their thoughts and opinions on matters requiring 
the exactitude demanded of witnesses under oath; while in 
matters of ordinary every-day conversation they might acquit 
themselves creditably in the English language. 

We maintain, then, that where competent legal knowledge 
and the other necessary qualifications can be had, combined with a 
knowledge of Gaelic, preference should be given in all future 
appointments to gentlemen so equipped in the filling up of 
Sheriffships and other public offices in Highland districts. 
We do not see, for instance, why a Sheriff Nicolson should be 
sent south to a district where he represents the total Gaelic 
population in his own person, while Blacks and Websters and 
Campions and Speirs and Ivorys are imposed upon Gaelic- 
speaking districts, and exposed to the humiliating sensation of 
feeling themselves the greatest incompetence among the people 
to whom they are expected to dispense justice, and every iota 
of whose causes and contentions they ought to be able to under- 
stand without the aid of groping interpreters. 








HIGHLAND “LETTERS OF TWO CENTURIES.” 


OnE feature of the ‘‘ Scottish Highlander,” the first number of which will be issued 
early this month (July), will be ‘‘ Letters of Two Centuries,” being a series of original 
and selected letters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, illustrated and an- 
notated by Mr Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P., F.S.A. Scot., author of the well- 
known and learned works, ‘‘ Antiquarian Notes,” ‘‘Invernessiana,” ‘* Dunachton 
Past and Present,” and many other valuable contributions to the History of the High- 
lands. 

The letters are of all kinds and varied in character, selected on account of their 
intrinsic interest or because written by or addressed to people of note in their day in 
the Highlands. The first of the series, which is of to be given chronologically, will 
be a letter from John Forbes of Culloden, M.P., dated London, 17th of April 1714, 
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and containing a full account of the debates in Parliament on the Protestant Succes- 
sion, and the state of parties before the death of Queen Anne. The second will be a 
letter from Sir James Mackintosh, dated London, 11th of November 1791, referring 
to his famous work ‘‘ Vindicz Gallice.” 

The reader is already aware that the ‘‘ Scottish Highlander” is to be published 
every Friday, and conducted by Mr Alexander Mackenzie, editor of this periodical, 
who is resigning his seat as a member of the Town Council of Inverness, to enable him 
to devote his undivided time and attention to editing the Ce/tic Magazine and the 
Scottish Highlander, as well as continue his labours in connection with his partly- 
executed series of Highland Clan Histories, and other literary work. It may thus be 
taken for granted that no effort will be spared to make the paper worthy of the High- 
land people. 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK: IN GAELIC AND ENGLISH. 
Selected from “Ossian,” Sheriff Nicolson’s “ Proverbs,” 
and other sources. By M. C. CLERK. Edinburgh: Mac- 
lachlan & Stewart. 1885. 


GAELIC literature can boast of few typographical luxuries. In 
the preparation of Gaelic books, utility rather than ornament has 
been the object aimed at; and too often, from carelessness of 
execution, both characteristics have been missed. In the pretty 
little book before us the ancient language of the Gael has been, 
for the first time, elevated into a place in the department of 
esthetics. The form of this work is that of ordinary birthday- 
books. A space, neatly divided off by means of red border lines, 
is set apart for every day in the year, and each day is assigned a 
verse of Gaelic poetry and a Gaelic proverb. We do not discover 
any special appropriateness between the lines selected and the 
days to which they are attached ; and, indeed, this was unavoid- 
able in a selection confined mainly to the works of Ossian, in 
which we meet with no references even to the general names of 
days, or months, or terms, not to speak of the feast, and fast, and 
Saints’ days of the Christian Calendar. But we think the author 
might, with advantage, have put some of the best of our modern 
bards under tribute in the preparation of the Gaelic Birthday 
Book. However, though the culling has been, as we think, 
unwisely confined to the Poems of Ossian and the Gaelic Proverbs 
of Sheriff Nicolson, the work of arranging, editing, and translat- 
ing the selections has been most carefully done, and the result is, 
as we have already hinted, a perfect luxury of Gaelic typography, 
and a fitting and highly complimentary employment of the 
Gaelic language in connection with one of the most innocent and 
interesting fancies of polite society. It remains to be said that 
the author is a daughter of the venerable minister of Kilmallie, a 
circumstance which goes far to account for the correctness of the 
work. Principal Shairp, of St Andrews, supplies a chaste and 
appreciative introduction. 
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GAELIC TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS (NEW CODE), WITH 
GRAMMAR, VOCABULARY, &c. By H. CAMERON 
GILLIES, M.B., &c. Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. 


THIs little work is, as we learn from the preface, a text-book 
arising out of the necessity for such in connection with the recog- 
nition of Gaelic as a specific subject in the new Code, and “is 
meant for those to whom Gaelic is the native tongue, and to 
whom the language should be zmstructive and not a constructive 
task.” The author is himself a practical educationist, and is 
possessed of a full and intelligent knowledge of the Gaelic lan- 
guage. His experience in these respects may therefore be 
accepted as qualifying him to know what form of manual, and 
what measure of positive Gaelic instruction will be called for to 
meet the requirements of the case. We doubt not his little text- 
book will prove serviceable. A text-book for schools ought to 
be as free from errors as possible, and this work is very meritori- 
ous in this respect. We notice, however, a few errors which Mr 
Gillies will put right in the next edition. The most important are 
such misspellings as“coilleach,” “beallach,” “mhianaich,” “daonan,” 
“ ceilleir,” “urrain,” “doinean;’ and “ceann caora” for “ceann 
caorach. We think page 38 will require reconstruction. “A 
bhi” is not grammatically in the same mood with “ag iasgach.” 
Neither does this last phrase mean “to fish,” but is the participle 
“fishing,” and so with all the words in the column under the 
heading “ /ufinitive.” We trust Mr Gillies will be encouraged by 
the success of Part I. to proceed with the rest of his intended 
series. 











‘*MOCK LEGISLATION FOR THE CROFTER.—~If columns of vague 
verbiage could do the poor Highland crofters any substantial good, their condition 
would soon be as happy as it is confessedly miserable. The Royal Commission did 
not promise them a great deal and the bill of the Government offers less. Another 
illustration of the flabbiness of the Scottish members is furnished by the congratula- 
tions which the Lord Advocate received after expounding his microscopic scheme. It 
is a measure which might have been drawn up if no Royal Commission had ever been 
appointed. It treats the recommendations of Lord Napier and his colleagues with 
practical contempt, evading the one grand essential of effective legislation. What the 
crofter needs, and ought to get, is more land, to be got from the monster holdings and 
the still more monstrous deer forests. This point the proffered bill ignores. It only 
requires Sir Edward Colebrooke’s addition to be a perfect mockery. That venerable 
‘ Liberal’ is anxious that a still larger number of the Highland people should be ex- 
patriated. Our country has not yet been weakened enough by the process of depletion, 
We must send away the fragment of the good old native stock that remains and multi- 
ply the number of the glens which have been reduced to savage solitudes. Such is the 
outcome of the ‘ collective wisdom’ addressing itself, through the appropriate agency 
of Mr Balfour, at the fag-end of the expiring Parliament to what is the most pressing 
Scottish problem of our time—if the case of a noble, patient, God-fearing race, con- 
demned to starvation and held in Egyptian bondage, is worthy of any consideration. 
We must be content to wait the election of a new Parliament in the hope that it may 
prove wiser and more truly patriotic than the one which has now the death-rattle in 
the throat of it.”—Christean Leader. 
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